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Rector—Rev. J. A. SHELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Pe rth. 


(\ATTERICK ACADEMY, 
Dr. HENRY BARBER, L. C.P., 

The Easter Term commences on the 5th of Apa next. 
Young Gentlemen are fully prepared for Mercantile, 
tural, or Professional 
in the Military, Nava 


ursuits, aswell as for the E xaminations 
, and Civil Services. The highest intel- 
and very superior domestic arrangements. Upwards of 600 

tendence, and evidence by their success in 
system of tuition is of the highest order. 
inclusive.—A prospectus may be obtained from Catterick. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIII. 
April 1858.—ADVERTISEMENTs intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 


life that his 








CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 


conducted by | 


| 
| 


Terms moderate and | 


| Designs at the 
; SATURDAY, 


Advertisements and Bills cannot be received later than Satur- | 


day, the 10th inst. 
___ London: LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


D4. d. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
rf Wm. Dawsow and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 


BOOKS will be forwarded on receipt of a postage-stamp | 


by F. G, Tomirins, Bookseller and ‘eameend Agent, No. 98, Great 
Russell “street, Bloomsbury, w.¢ 
T WESTERTON’S LIBRAR ¥; 
Hyde-park-Corner, 
BOOKS EXCHANGED DAILY. 
120,000 VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION. 


Single § Subscri tion, One Guinea per Adnum. 
WESTERTON’S L BRARY, HYDE-PARK-( ‘ORNE R. 





NE EWSPAPERS. — The Times or 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
ND 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s.; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. ‘Answers required, and orders must be 
a MES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money- orders pay able at chief office, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
© London, by his new pee arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publish Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. i helt aril 


L ONDON LIBRARY, J2 
UARE, W. 

‘This extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its 
kind in London, offers to its members nearly 7 75,000 volumes, 
selected from the literature of all countries, and including a 
large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by 

inary circulating libraries. The Reading-room is furnished 
with the principal periodicals, English, French, and German. 
Additions are continually made, both of the standard works 
of the day and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes 


| Naval Operations at Home and 


} Poetry, Quakerism, wnique broadsides 


Post | 


208.: | 


| and ENGRAVINGS, 


| English Pictures and Water-colour 


Bh 


, St. JAMES’S. | 


| fine works of J. 


at atime are allowed to country members; ten to residents | 


in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation 
of a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, 
on nomination, 3/. a-year, 
6l. ; life membership, 261. Prospecttises free, Catal logue, 9s. Gd. 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 1, 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER ry tm Po &ec. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d. ; per Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid 'Labenee Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PARTRIDGE and COZzENa, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane. 
ABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, and 
BEDDING.—An Mlustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Catalogue, containing 16@ Designs and Prices of 
Fashionable and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with ele ance and di ility, should apply for this. 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 
Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors west of Sloane- 
street). N.B. Country orders carriage tree. 


al ’ al Gt 
LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and W 
Colour Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application, to all parts 
of the kingdom. 














or 2l. a-year with entrance fee of | ee ee te 
execute orks by) 


} mirable picture 


| sketch for the Rabbit on the 
| celebrated artist ; 
Boat on the 


; Constable, R. 


ater- | 
| from 12s 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest | 


and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike 
other marking inks, it Decomces. an intensely ‘black colour 
when washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, 
without in the slightest injuring or corroding it 
kuowledged superiority has procured for the proprietor of it 
numerous dishonouralie competitors, who have endeavoured 
to foist their own inferior articles on the public—even in some 
instances assuming the name and imitating the label of the 
_——. The public are therefore cautioned to observe the 
~simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each 
Dox.—Sold wholesal J. Lessky, 97, High-street, Maryle- 
bone, London; and retailed by all respectable stationers «ind 
medicine vendors in Great Britain and the colonies, 


ie by 


This ac- | 


) 


Agricul- | 
: | 15, at EIGHT o'clock, at St. 
lectual advantages are combined with careful moral training | » at +H clock, at 8 


pee have completed their studies under Dr. BARBER’s super- | gt ne Agana poy 


| pt 


A CATALOGUE of a THOUSAND OLD | 


PYOYAL LITERARY FUND. — The | 
SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the | 
Corporation will take place in Freemason's-hall, on Wednes- 
day, May 5th. 
The L ord Viscount PALMERSTON, 
The Stewards will be announced 
March llth, 1858. 


K.G., in the chair. 
in future : uve cba ments. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITI retary. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS will READ 
his CHRISTMAS CAROL for the Benefit of the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, on THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 
MARTIN’S-HALL. Stalls, 5s. ; 
6d.; back seats, 1s. ls 
at St. Martin’s-hall; the 
hall, Piccadilly; and at the Hospital, Great Orm« ynd-street. 
The reading will last two hours. 


ME of the GREAT 

COMPETITORS Exhibition 
South Kensington Museum will close on | 
the 10th of APRIL. Competitors are requested | 
to remove the ir Designs on the MONDAY and TUESDAY 
following. The Committee tender their best thanks to the 

Artists who responded to their invitation. 
MES BOOTH, ) 
GE _— y 

444, West St Strand, March 2 


area and galleries, 2s. 


MORIAL 
TION.—TO 


“EXHIBI- 


-The of 


Honorary 


GODWIN,) Secretaries. 


ighly curious Books and Ti 
TIC K and SIMP SON, Auctioneers of | 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 191, Piccadilly, on WE DNESDAY. APRIL 7, and 
following day, a collection of HIGHLY CURIOUS B OOKS 
and TRACTS, the major part of which were collected by an 
eminent Divine, luring the latter part of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, embracing many 
curious pieces relating to Charies I, Cromwell, the Civil 
Wars, the Pretender, the Hanoverian Succession, Military and 
Abroad, Theological Contro- 
Forms of Prayer, Devotional 
by W. Penn, Travels, 
America, the Indies, Astronomy, Astrology, Witchcraft, &c., 
the whole in excellent condition, the gieater part uncut as 
issued ; —— and rare Spanish books, &c. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


acts. 


versy, Protestant and Cativlic 


Important Sale of Books, MSS. , Drawings, and Engravings. 
THE FIRST PART of the very extensive 

and choice Collection of BOOKS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
formed by the late M. Borlunt de 
Noortdonck, will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the 
residence of the deceased, at Ghent, on MONDAY, APRIL 19, 
and following days. 

( ‘atalogues. of this important C eatation may be hadat 5 
Gracechurch-street; also of Mr. 270, Strand; aoe 
T. and W. Boons, 29, New Bor a reet; al 1d Messrs. DULAU, 
Soho-square. 





Drawings of the h 


class. 

‘ ileal ro r 
CHRISTIE and MANSON 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by } 
AUC TION. at their GREAT ROOM, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, on THURSDAY, MAY 20, ‘and two following 
days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the very important and we l- 
known COLLECTION of ENGLISH PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAW INGS, of the highest class, formed 
during a series of years, with great taste and judgment, by 
John Miller, Esq., of Liverpool. The pictures comprise five 
M. W. Turner, R.A., viz., Admiral Van 
Tromp, the Whale Ship, Saltash, Hurley House, and the 
Tammell Bridge; a Welsh Landscape with Sheep, and 
six other beautiful specimens of that great artist, J. Linnell; 
Sabrina and numerous other works of W. Etty, R.A.; 
Autumn Leaves, the cele brate od picture by J. Millais; the 

slind Girl, the Wedding Cards, and s r beautifully 

the same distinguished artist; the 
of Bard Helen, by Windus; Bel 

Castle, an early but beautiful wo f John Lewis; 
Trees and Ferns, perhaps the finest work of H. M. Anthony; 
the original sketch by Sir Joshua Reynolds for the celebrated 
picture of the Girl and the Lamb preset nted by the President 
to Northcote; the Funeral, by ivid Wilkie; a finished 
o~ other works of that 
ef-d ceuvre of the Dredge 


beautiful compositions of J. W 


ighes 


ESSRS. 


ae 


Wall; 

the well-known cl 

Thames; and two 

Miller, and capital specimens 

Rev. J. Thomson J. Cron Isabey 

J. Burnet Delessard Kennedy 

Sir A. Callcott, R.A. Ewbank F. Maddox Br 
- Campbell ‘aurvelet Poole 

Db. Cox Deighton Rosetti 

W. Davis, Robert Tonge 

P. W. Oakes pool 

The water-colour drawing co 

works of J. M. W. Turner, R. \ uding 

vignettes, and very fine exe ample s of Jol hn Lewis, Lint 

other favourite artists. May be viewed two days } 

and catalogues had. 
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A GOOD C OOK and a st¢ ady F OOT Mi MAN 
£ in LIVERY, WANTED in 3 

reader who can recommend such i 1 

“Dp. C. L.,”’ Critic Office, 20, Essex-street, Strand. 


JIANOFORTES, from 16 G 
(Priestiey’s Patent); full compass, in 
combining all the qualities of the . 
ranted of the very best materials ar vorkmans] 
per month.—F. PR IESTL E y. Inve 
and sole Manuiacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-st 


Qu PERB FLOWER SEEDS for E ARL Y 
SOWING, selected with care rom _ the I 
sent post free af the annexed ) Fine Har 
5s. ; 50 ditto, 3s. ; 36 ditto, id. ; 12 ditto, ls. 2d 
with sample packets, for 2/. 
From WILLIAM Kyicut, Florist, 67, High-street, 
Sussex. 


200 CUCUMBER 
aaa and LIGHTS, all 
materials, glazed, 
times complete, 
packed and sent to all par ts « 
Hothouse Builder and Hi 

4, Claremont-place, Old Kent-1 


ill 


ui 


Ratt] 
patie, 


MELON BOXES | 
mad ft the best-seasoned 
with stont sheet gl and painted four 
thoroughly hard and fit fF immediate use, 
f the Kingdom, at James Watts, 
-water Apparatus Manafacturer, 
yad, Londop, 3.E. 


James Brand 


| Henry Davidson, Esq. 
| George Field, Esq. 


| responsible, 


| John Moss, Esq., 


nrents m2 


| Me 


| case, with three powers, condenser, 
| will show the 
| Newspaper, under the Gardening department, gives the follow - 
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~RITISH PROTECTOR LIFE 
} ASSURANCE COMPANY. Incorporated under 7 & 8. 
110. Capital 100,0007. (fully subscribed). 
ice, 27, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
The following is a statement of the progressive a 
business of the Company :— 
Year ending. Amonunt Assured. 
1854 6 
1855 
1856 
1857 
Liberal terms will be allowed to active 
to the Secretary, Je 


. — 
| MPERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS. 
TUCKER Situ, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
& WiiiaM CorraM, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
rege Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, E 
J Samuel Hibbert, 
Daniel Mild l, 
James Gordon Murdo ch, Es 
Frederick Pattison, Esc 
William R. Robinson, E 
Newman Smith, Esq. 

Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company 4 
exceed 3,000,000/. The Investments are nearly 1,000,004 
addition to upwards of 690,000/, for which the shareholders 
and the income is about 120,000/. per annum 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriat 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insura 
will participate rateably. 

sonus.—The additions to Policies have been from 1/. 
63/. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured 

CLaims.—Upwards of 1,250,0007. has been paid to claimat 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office 
abov at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL 


THE 
S PROVIDENT ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-m: 
Capital, Half a Million Sie ‘it 
TRUSTEES. 
Aignan ler Hamilton | Joshua Proctor Brown 
Esq., M.P head, Esq., MP. 
Jaman they weed, net. a R.S. | Richard Spooner, Esq., 
ARD OF DIRECTORS. 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esy., MP. for Dublin University, 
Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-court, and Dornden, Tunbri 
wells. 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath, 
Thos. C. ya Esq., Minories, and Highbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esc , street, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, , M. 7 for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
T. Y. McC nrielie, "Esa., Great James-street, 
James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 
Reform Club, and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. . 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq. ., Gresham Clpb, and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors are all Sharehold 
in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
SeveNTY THOUSAND Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuiti 
and Endowments, granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 
be purchased on the following s scale :— 


t., cap. 


New Annual Premium 


agents on 


HIN PHILLIPS 


INSURANCE 
Lon 


don 


MARTIN 

GEO! 
Thomas G Esq 
Be 


Esq. 


James C, ¢ 
Charles Cave, 
George Henry ¢ ‘utler, Esq. 


10s 


or to an 


INGALL, Actuary 


> 


44 


pr PI 
Chief Office, London, S. W. 
1g. 


George 


West- 
M.P. 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 


6 70 





Annuity 7d. | £10 Us. 7d. | £15 48. 


Lista of Shi areholders, Prospectuses and Agency appoil 
be obtz — d, on application to 
. CLELAND, Manager and Seeneti iry. 


> ANK of DE POSIT, Established Asp, 1344, 
Ds, Pall-mall east, London. Parties desirgtiaeie Tasest 
requested to examine the pian | 6®ie Bank 
y which a high rate of interest may be obtai 
sec urity. 
terest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORKISON, Managing Dir 
s for opening Accounts sent free on ap: on ation. 


ied 





ICROSCOPES. — J. AM ADIO’S S 
BOTANICAL MIC ROSCOPE’S, packed in mahogany 
incers, and two slides— 
animalcule in water. Price 18s. 64. The Fre1 
ing valuable testimony :—“ It is marvellously cheap, and w 
of nature can wish itt 
either at home or in the open air."'—June 6, | 
Throgmerton-street. A large assortment of Ach 


IOTOGRAPHY is now APPLICABLE 

to the MICROSCOPE—in illustration of which wetwy 
a very beautiful object prepared Mr. AMADT®; 

the Lord’s Prayer, the whole space of whi sae areehy vistile 


complish, 
Address 7, 


|} matic Microscopes. 


P! 


| to the naked eye, and vet when placed u der the rristroseype 


every letter appears in a good text ha 


yl Cr ich 0m: ei, 


A great variety of microxe upic phofaraph es 


=: at Thro gmorton-street, 
ICROSCOPES—J. AMADIO"S 
MICROSCOPE, "27 


W/ 
N Improved COMPOL ND 
Students’ 3/. 18s. 6d. 

“ Both these are from Amadio, of Throgm« a nate tank 
are excellent of ig > kine, the more expensive 


= ie 
shold Words . O45, 


*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Micros$erts, / } 


a, 7, 


Ops 
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G. ROUTLEDGE AND 00.’S| 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS, 

~—>— 

ROUTLEDGE’S ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME.—Price ls. 6d, } 


(THE TIES of KINDRED; or, Rest 

Eventide: An Autobiography. By OWEN WYNN 
The volumes recently published are :— 

THE FEATHERED ARROW. 2s. GERSTAECKER. 


DEEDS NOT WORDS. 2s. M. M. Bri 


THE TWO CONVICTS. 2s. GERSTAECKE! 
LADDER OF LIFE. 1s. Gd. A. B. Epw 
Lor 1: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co,, Farringdon-street. 





ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME.—Price ls. 6 | 
B™ sETS and B IV OUACS ; or, Military | 
Adventures. 

Tl nteresting volume is a soldier's epitome of the present 
Indi: n war, and by one who in part ged the Cawnpore 
mass vid pictures of the doings of celebrate ed fig hti ng 
reg nts in Persia and India under Havelock’s « mand are 
nter: <1 throughout its pages. 

L GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co,, Faxst gdon-stre 





A NEW DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 
e 6s., half-bound, 488 pages, 


DIC TION ARY of TRADE PRODUCTS 
—Commercial, Manufacturing, and Technical Terms: | 
a Definition of the Moneys, Weights, and Measures of 
untries, reduced to the British Standard. 

‘**Tt only requires to be known for it to become 
able aid to all eng 


A’ 


with 
all Co 
an indispen- 
raged in general or misce Hs wneous trading 
ny way interested in them. The work 
) ) less than 22,000 words, the greater number 
be found in any other work of reference ; 
istituting a Dictionary of the names of substan- 





urticles, foreign or native, manufactured, imported, 
l, bought, sol wr dealt in, at home or abroad.” — 
ion: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., n-street. 





Farringd 










In boards, price 2s.; or in cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LDERSHOT, and ALL ABOUT IT; 
4 with Gossip Military, Literary, and Pictorial. By Mrs. 
xO rt NG, Author of “Our Camp in Turkey. With vi ~—4 
teresting es in the vicinity, incl y Farnham 
Park, W sveriey Abbey, Selborne, &c., ‘Fight Iilus- 





rations by Birket Foster, from Sketches by t 
*“ They that dwell in Aldershot, and they that vi . 
issuredly place the volume on their shelves, or among their 
day equipments."’—Leader. 
Rot TLEDGE 





mndo m: GEORGI and Co. » Farri rdon-street 


NEW AND USEFUL COUNTRY BOOK. 
In boards, price ls., 


MHE COMMON 


with Illustrations, 


OBJECTS OF THE 


‘Man, 











COUNTRY. By the Rey. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated 1 


COLEMAN 

‘*This book gives short and simple descriptions of the nume- 

is objects that are to be found in our fields, woods, and 
waters. Scientific language has been studiously avoided. 
Every object deseribed by the pen is illustrated by the pencil, 
ind the subjects have been so chosen that no one with ob- 
servant eyes can walk in the fields for half-an-hour without 
inding very many of the objects described in the book. 

*,* A superior Edition, printed on a fine paper, with the 


lates printed in col are, boand in cloth, is published 
or with gilt edges, 4s, 


at 3s. 6d., 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and C 0., F arriz ingdon-street. _| 
WAYSIDE PICTURES. BY ROBERT | 
BELL. 
Ir pont Seay pubes WN el th gilt 

j AYSIDE PICTU RES THROUGH 

FRANCE HOLLAND, BE UM, UP THE 
RHINE. By ROBERT BELL 1erous Illustrations | 
y Brexet Fosret | 
This work is essential to any tour rist or pleas seeker, as | 
t describes with pe "uliar inte rest u places ein | 
‘rance, Holland, Belgium, 1 Up the Rhit | 
London: GrorcE Rovur.t and Co., Far | 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—In ; Pag? 


fep. Sv 





OLIN CL NK gy lH tes H rox. | upon the memory with su h distinctness that their outlines are 
J I The volt * ad By blisl ope: E FLOOTON. not likely afterwards to be effaced. The ‘ Physical Atlas’ is a 
? imes recently publishe ‘ | somewhat costly work, reckoning it only by its paper; but upon 

THE DIVORCED. By Lapy CHARLO s paper is sta nped an amount of knowledge that could 

rHE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 1s. 6¢. 1 Au f ircely } uired Sug ut the reading of as many books as 

‘ Whitefriars. | We eve n times the price.”"—L.raminer. 

MILLIONAIRE. 2s. By Doptry Cost: eves 

MA AD OF ORLEANS. ¢ Ry tl Aut { In imp 4to., half-bound in morocco, 2/. 12s. 6é. 
athena a THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
Fp ictal oon aeaggsenny | Reduced from the Imperial Folio, for the Use of Colleges, 

MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, 1s. 6¢ Academies, and Families, 

THE SPENDTHRIFT. 1s. 6d By W. H. Al A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. 

London: G RoUTI 1Co This pai n contains 25 Maps, including a Paleontological 

and Geologic al M »p of the British Islands, With Descriptive 
POPULAR MANUALS Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 

NEW VOLUME.—In 1 vol., price 10s, 6d, half-bound, 760 Wr.uiAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
MANUAL of DOMESTIC MEDICINE W WORKS. 
MAL - 

. and SUR + VALSH, F.R.¢ J. F. HOPE’S _NE ORKS. 







rh By Dr. J. H. 


With a Glossary of the T er 4, IMustrated with 






more than Two Hundred I oloured and plain. In 1 vol. double post, pri 

This Manual lik its snecessful lecessors, ‘‘ The M: anua r YHE LIFE and 

f Domestic Econ x nd “The Mz anual of British 
Sports,” is the most comprehensive volume pu iblishe 
Domestic Med nd Surgery, It particularly invites atten- — sar Queen's University, Cork. 


tion from all M 
invalids, and 


y Bountifuls, 
migrant, 


or confirm 
and to all who re- 








! y mectal Lad 
is inv I 


London: Grorce ‘Rew EDGE and Co., Farringdon-street 





|} nuscripts. 


NEW WORKS. 


— o~—_- 
Now ready at all the Libraries (post-free), 
‘The Heiress of Vernon Hall: 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


for Young Men, 
MERCHANTS, and MEN of BUSINESS. 
“The Successful Merchant.” 


an Autobiography. 


.| Readings 


cloth, 3s. 


ABLE BEING. 


SOCIETY, 


; Man, in his Intellectual Facul- 


TIES and ADAPTATIONS. 
|Man, as a Moral and Account- 
By ROBERT MUDIE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
in his 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 
|Man, in his Physical Structure 


and ADAPTATIONS. 


cloth, 3s. 


Story of the Peninsular War. 
3y the late MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, 
Continuations by G. R. 
Waterloo.” F 
With Maps and Portraits. 


Malvern as I Found It. 


NCE, E: 


The Cavaliers and Free Lances 
By GABRIEL FERRY. 


Battle of 


TIMOTHY POU 


of NEW SPAIN. 


3s. 6d. 


plete in 
With nearly 
traits. 


300 


accordingly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

InqumeB.—Poggio Bracciolini was an Italian of Florence. He 
served eight successive popes as their secretary, and twas 
reputed asawit. His bon mots have been collected, and are 
called‘ Poggiana,” An edition was published in Amsterdam 
(1720). Dr. William Shepherd, of Liverpool, wrote a life of 
this man, which was published in Liverpool in 1802, and has 
receiwed the honours of translation, French and Italian. 

ABoranist.—Dandelion is a corruption of dent-de-lion (Fr.), 
which means lion's tooth. It is so called from the form of 
the indentation of the leaves. The Greek name, Leontodon, 
has the same signification. 

R. G.—Get a letter of recommendation to Mr. Panizzi from 
any person likely to be known to him, a member of Parlia- 
ment, banker, magistrate, clergyman, or professional man. 
Enclose it to him, with your application, and your wishes 
will doubtless be complied with. 

M. D. pe P.— Your letter is too long for insertion, and has 
this defect, that it contains no new fact. We still adhere to our 
opinion, that the liberty to talk even nonsense is valuable, 
because it includes the liberty to talk sense. Directly we 
begin to define what may and what may not be said, the 
liberty of speech is handed over to the arbitrary will of an 
individual. 

Quis ?—The author of “Grandfather Whitehead” is Mr. 
Henry Mayhew. We are aware that the name you mention is 
generally connected with the piece; but soit is with many 
other matters with which it has no legitimate concern. 

Tyro.—A good copy of Watts’s 

costs from six to seven guineas. 


THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 











THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
WE are not careful to torment our readers with 
matters affecting ourselves personally, but when 
these matters become the objects of public com- 
ment, it behoves us to say something about them. 


The Weekly Times (a journal which enjoys, we | 


Bibliotheca” second-hand | 


should he happen to stray within certain limits, 


is a fact so tremendous that most people 
will have a_ difficulty in realising it. 
That it is the case is, however, only too 


evident, and the liberty of no man is safe whose 


him behind his back in a Scotch court of law. 
We have been accustomed to hear, with a kind of 
uninformed wonder, strange boastings 
north o’ Tweed” about the superiority of the 
Scotch law over the English system, and hitherto 
our surmises have been very vague as to what 
that superiority consisted of. Henceforth, how- 
ever, the matter seems clearer to us, and all the 
more so that we have purchased our experience. 
The superiority of Scotch law lies in the power 
which it gives a Scotchman of taking away 
another man’s money or liberty in a legal manner, 
and without giving him an opportunity of de- 
fence. It is time, however, that the whole 
English press (which is to the full as much 
interested in this matter as ourselves) bestirred 
itself, and petitioned Parliament for the 
abolition of a system which is monstrous in 
principle, and subversive of all true liberty in 
practice. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
have advertised for a general manager, and in 
their advertisement they intimate that they re- 
quire a gentleman who has got some nostrum or 
panacea for making their undertaking pay. 
‘“‘Candidates,” they say, “are requested to state 
their general views of management.” In answer 
to this application, we understand that they have 
been inundated with some three hundred applica- 
tions, each application being accompanied by a 
treatise on the Crystal Palace, through all of 





which one common feature was apparent—an utter, 


believe, a circulation equal to at least four issues | but very natural, ignorance of the circumstances 


of the daily Times), in an article headed “ A Bit 
of Scotch Law,” has illustrated a very just argu- 
ment against an inquitous law, which allows a 
man to be sued without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to defend hiinself, by quoting a case affect- 
ing ourselves: 

Some time ago a book published in Scotland was 
teviewed by a London literary journal. The criticism 
was severe, but the law of England does not regard 
fair criticism as falling within the law of libel, 
although it may be very disagreeable to the author of 
the book under notice. We do not know anything of 
the merits of the article in question, but an action for 
libel was brought in a Scotch court against the London 
publisher, and a claim was made of 2000/. damages. 
Before anything was known of the matter at this side 
of the Tweed, judgment was obtained by default, and 
the first notice received by the London publisher was 
from an Edinburgh bookseller, who owed him money, 
and in whose hands the debt was attached. The 
matter, we believe, was ultimately settled by a com- 
promise. 

With reference to this we have only to say, 
that, incredible as it may appear, it is strictly and 
to the letter true. The facts were these:— 
A Mr. Mytes Macpnait sent to a pamphlet to 
this office, in the usual way, for review. Our 
opinion, thus tacitly invited, was honestly given 
according to our impression at the time; but 
as it did not prove agreeable to Mr. Macpnatr, 
he took the course of citing us to appear before a 
Scotch court, laying damages at 2000/. 
to what form of citation was gone through, we 
never had or have yet the slightest idea. Whe- 
ther it was by sound of trumpets from Calton- 
hill, or by proclamation upon Leith Sands, we are 
as yet uninformed; at any rate, not even the 
common-sense mode of putting a letter into the 
penny-post was adopted, and we were suffered to 
remain in utter ignorance of the fact until th 
publisher of this journal heard by accident 
that a judgment by default had been ob- 
tained, and that an attempt was being 
made to seize all the debts and other 
property belonging to this journal which might 
be found within Scotch limits. Now, we do not 
wish to enter into an argument as to the matter 
complained of by Mr. Mytes Macrnar. The 
Law Times (which may be credited with some 
knowledge of that kind) commented upon the 
case, and pronounces authoritatively that the 
review was couched “in language severe, but which, 
according to English law, would not have been held to 
trespass beyond the bounds of legitimate criticism.” 
We dismiss that part of the case, however, as 
totally unworthy of being discussed beside so 
great a question as is involved in the infamous 
state of the law here disclosed. That a man 
May sustain an action without having an oppor- 
tunity for defence, and that the first intimation 
of the fact may be his arrest upon final judgment 





} 
| 
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and position of the company. In this move, as in 
all the late actions of the directors of the Crystal 
Palace, we can discern nothing but the most pro- 
found un-wisdom. If they wanted a general mana- 
ger competent to conduct their affairs, they 
should have nominated a few good men 
themselves, and then have examined which was 
the best fitted for the post. Experience has over 
and over again proved that really good men will 
not willingly offer themselves to this electioneer- 
ing kind of ordeal; that they have a just objec- 
tion to be put into competition with every man 
whose possession of a penny stamp enables him 
to reply to an advertisement; and that the only 
possible fruits of an offer such as this which is 
here conveyed, could only be exactly what it has 
resulted in—a farrago of the wildest and most 
chimerical schemes. 
plainly an absurdity to ask a man to give his 
“general views of management” until he knows 
more about the Palace than an outsider can 
possibly know; what contracts are in existence ; 


what hidden difficulties prevent improvements 





As | 


| which suggest themselves to every mind. The 

man who would presume so much as to form 
| views without some knowledge of these matters, 
| could not possibly be a sagacious manager. The 
| history of the Crystal Palace Company seems, 
| however, destined to offer one unbroken career of 
mismanagement, from the time when they chose 
| Sir Josep Paxton for their factotum, down to 
| that future, but not the less certain day, when 
| their shares shall be quoted at nil. The directors 
seem now to be making a series of spasmodic 
struggles to regain a good financial position, and 
these efforts, as is invariably the case, only serve 
to plunge them deeper into the difficulty. 
story of the last dodge, to effect the opening of 
the Palace on Sunday, should afford a lesson 


| them who have the wisdom to profit by them. 
We have already characterised that scheme as it 
deserves—as an attempt to get to windward of 
the law, instead of boldly meeting a principle 
face to face. The result seems likely to justify 
this opinion, if we may judge by the manner in 
which the Vicn-CHanceLitor treated the de- 
murrer whereby the majority of the directors 
thought fit to meet Mr. Renpacv’s bill for an in- 
| junction to restrain them from carrying out their 
arrangement. 
fessional readers, we may explain that a demurrer 
is a way of getting over a case upon merely 
technical grounds, and these tactics of the 
directors can only be described as an at- 
tempt to support one dodge by another 
dodge. This attempt was, however, signally 
unsuccessful; for the Vicz-CuHANncELLor not only 
disallowed the demurrer, but gave a strong extra- 





enemy chooses, with or without a reason, to sue | 


“ frae | 


In the first place, it is | 


what facts have been proved by experiments; | 


The | 


to the shareholders, if there be any among | 


For the benefit of our non-pro- | 


judicial opinion against the company upon the 
merits of the case. It is fortunate for the direc- 
tors that one of themselves, namely, Mr. Caaries 
Horsey (who is—credat Judeus !—a lawyer) dis- 
| sented from this lawyer-like method of dealing 
with a plain case, and has filed an answer upon 
the merits. Thanks to the independent course 
which this gentleman has taken, the directors are 
not yet precluded, as they otherwise would have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| been, from contravening the assertions in the bill. 
| So much for tactics and management! On the 
other hand, we are glad to say that the West-end 
line from the new Battersea-park bridge to 
Sydenham is now open, and we anticipate infi- 
nitely more benefit to the Crystal Palace from 
this than from either the sixty-shilling-admis- 
sion dodge or even the bran-new general manager 
—whoever he may be. 

The committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Artistic Copyright, under a minute 
dated the 2nd of December 1857, has presented 
the result of its labours in a report, condemning the 
wholesystem of artistic copyright now in force, and 
recommending a new plan for adoption. The 
plan thus proposed is based upon an Act which is to 
effect:—1. The repeal of all the existing Acts 
relating to artistic copyright; 2. That the amend- 
ing Act should extend to all parts of the British 
dominions; 3. That it should protect all works 
of art by British authors, although executed or 
first published in any foreign State; 4. That it 
should likewise protect all works of art by alien 
authors (whether friends or enemies), although 

executed or first published in any foreign State. 
| The chief object of the Amending Act is to 
secure a copyright for the author’s life and for 
thirty years after. It is not to exclude either 
photographs or engravings; but will not, of 
course, prevent any subsequent photographer or 
engraver from going to the original work. 
Another object is to protect engravers from the 
| retouching of their plates by inferior hands. The 
| plan seems to be a good one in the main, and 
will doubtless meet with very earnest attention 
on the part of the members of the Government. 
We welcome it as we do everything which tends to 
| secure every man the fruit of his intellectual toil. 

The literary public is highly beholden to the 
Master of the Rotts for the admirable scheme 
suggested by him, and now put in force under his 
superintendence, for publishing “The Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages.” It is truly a national 
undertaking, and the results will be invaluable to 
future historians. Whilst, however, we fully 
believe that the Master of the Rotis has been 
actuated by the best and most high-minded 
motives in organising the details of the plan, we 
venture, with due submission, to point out what 
we cannot but hold as a grave error in carrying 
it out. If we understand the matter aright, the 
Treasury grant is to be applied only in payment 
of the editors of the different volumes; in any 
other respect each publication is to be a commer- 
cial speculation, the profits of which are to be ap- 
plied in payment of expenses, and in lessening the 
cost to the public of the future publications. That 
being so, it is clear that no fair means of increasing 
the sale should be neglected; and the point which 
| we wish to present for the consideration of tl] 
| 














Master of the Rotts is, whether he does not 
preclude the publications from a large and impor- 
| tant avenue to popularity by issuing express 
| orders that no copies shall be sent to the journals | 
review. We cannot help thinking that the order 
has proceeded from a great misapprehension 
| to the principle which governs the sending 
books for review. Review copies are not, as per- 
sons who know nothing about the matter sup- 
pose, bribes to secure a favourable notice. It is 
by favour of this popular error that certain 
swindlers, who have no sort of connection with 
the press, have succeeded in extorting copivs 
from inexperienced authors. The fact is, that the 
publisher, much more than the reviewer, is 
benefited by the custom; for it is undeniable 
that an honest review is worth much more to the 
former than a copy of the book can be to the 
latter. How, then, stands the matter? Pub- 
lishers send books for review because it suits their 
purpose to do so, and because, if they did not, 
| reviewers could only undertake to notice a very 
few selected works; for to purchase every book 
which is published would make a large hole in the 
purse of any journal. What good, then, does the 
Master of the Rotts expect to attain by breaking 
a custom which is found to be commercially wise ? 
The public agitation on the subject of what is 
somewhat euphuistically called “The Great 
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Social Evil,” seems likely to lead to something | 
better than sham letters to the Times, or even | 
than the well-meant but mischievous tirades of | 
the vestries. It is rumoured that Mr. Henry 
Maynuew, who so ably conducted the Morning 
Chronicle commission to examine into the condi- | 
tion of the labouring poor, has proposed to Lord | 
Derpy a plan for investigating the subject, with 
a view to legislation, and that the new Premier | 
(who is not sorry to have something novel to | 
occupy people’s minds) is by no means disinclined 
towards the idea. Speaking upon the authority 
of the vaguest and most insubstantial report, we 
believe that Mr. Maynew intends visiting all the 
great centres of civilisation on the Continent 
for the purpose of testing the relative merits of 
the interference and non-interference systems. 
We only hope that the report has some truth in 
it; for it is impossible that the work should fall 


into better hands; and whatever the direct results | 


may be, we are sure of having a mass of facts 
collected which will be of the greatest service to 
future inquirers. 

Our readers will perhaps recollect that when 
we recorded the appearance of the Atlantic 


Monthly, a new magazine published in New York, | 


we remarked that great inconvenience would 


probably arise from the practice of not putting | 


the names of the authors to the different articles. 
The plan of the publication was to invite authors 
of reputation, both in England and America, to 
contribute, and it was then our opinion, though 
we did not think it necessary to state so 
explicitly, that one of the results of anonymity 
would be, that on the other side of the Atlantic 
all the best articles would be attributed to 
American pens. Whether any suspicion of this 
has been rife among English authors we cannot 
positively say; at any rate, with the ex- 
ception of some two or three 


the Atlantic Monthly by any English writer 
of note. 
generally speaking, of the best, and do their 
work well; indeed, so far as vigour and origi- 
nality go, the Atlantic Monthly may be taken as 
a fair and creditable specimen of what our lite- 
rary transatlantic cousins can do; but whilst we 
wish them every success, and an ever-increasing 
eareer of prosperity, we strongly advise them to 
depend upon their own resources, by making their 
magazine a national, and not an inter-national, 
organ. It is odd enough that, even among them- 


selves, the inconveniencies of the anonymous | 


system—which leaves the door open to un- 
punished plagiarism—have manifested them- 
selves. There is just now raging in the New 
York journals a very pretty quarrel about the 
authorship of a story called “The Diamond 


Lens,” which appeared in the January number | 


of the Adlantic Monthly, and the New Yorkers 
are enjoying a delightful variety from the coarse 


combats of a Grow and a Keitt, in witnessing | 


the more polished warfare of literary antagonists. 
It appears that the tale of “The Diamond Lens” 
attracted some attention in circles wherein lite- 
rature is talked about, and when people began to 
inquire curiously, Who is the author? that om- 
niscient personage, “the best authority,” replied 
that a certain Mr. Firz-James O’Brien was the 
individual. 
certain Mr. Witi1am C. Norra (who is described 
as “a young man of wonderful genius, who came 
to this country, and, after struggling awhile with 
poverty and hopes, committed suicide”), and 
they asserted roundly that ‘The Diamond Lens” 
was nothing but a colourable alteration of a story 
called “ Micro-Cosmos,” which had been written by 
Mr. Nortu, and had been read by himin MS. to 
many of his friends. Some scandal having arisen 
out of this, Mr. Frrz-James O’Brien writes ¢ 
letter to the New York Eveniny Post, in which he 
states “most distinctly ” that he is 


conception and composition [he is] indebted to 
noone.” This seems explicit enough; but un- 
fortunately it is met by a mass of evidence which 
is perfectly overwhelming, and which is so plainly 
unanswerable that Mr. Firz-J ames O’Brien has 
had the good sense to refrain from any attempt to 
answer it; which establishes, in the clearest pos- 
sible manner, the fact that Mr. Norra was the 
author of the story, that he read it to an artist 
friend, and that that artist friend communicated 
it to O’Brien. Altogether, it is a very pretty 


business as it stands, and Mr. O'Brien does not 
come from it scatheless. 

We willingly give insertion to the following 
letter :— 1 


Ss 








papers in | 
the earlier numbers, nothing has appeared in | 


The Americans who contribute are, | 


Upon this arose the friends of a | 


“the sole | 
author of ‘The Diamond Lens;’ and that in its | 





Str,—In your valuable article on my “ Narrative 
of the Siege of Lucknow” in the Criric of the 15th 
inst., you compare the difference between my state- 
ment respecting the forces present at Chinhutt with 
that furnished by the “Staff Officer.” Far be it from 

Rov oO > ~~ 
me to depreciate the value of the ‘ Staff Officer's’ 
interesting journal, but in this instance only you are, 
in a review otherwise very favourable, rather severe 
upon mewhen you say :—‘‘ From this it appears that 
there is not only a discrepancy involving 209 men and 
two guns, but a ‘Staff Officer’ impliedly denies the 
presence of any of the 71st regiment, as alleged by 
Mr. Rees. i[t is evident, however, that Mr. Rees is 
not to be relied upon, for immediately after giving the 
figures he speaks of the force as ‘amounting alto- 
gether to some 600 men.’” But I have no doubt you 
will, on comparing my account with that furnished 
by Major-General Sir John Inglis, feel inclined to 
correct the conclusion at which you arrived, and par- 
don the slight inaccuracy of looking on a body of 700 
| men as “some 600 men.” Here are the three diffe- 
rent accounts placed in juxtaposition :— 
| “ Brigadier Inglis as 

per dispatch of 
{ 26th Sept.” 

150 of 32nd rgt. Queens, 300 of 32nd regiment. |300 of 32nd regiment. 
130 of 13th native infty. 150 of 13th nat. infanty.|150 of 13th nat. infanty. 
40 Sikhs of ditto. 100 out 7ist & 48th regs.| 60 of 45th regiment. 
50 of 48th regiment 125 Oudeirreg. cavalry.| 20 of 71st regiment. 

3€ European cay 30 volunteer cavalry. | 120 Oudeirreg. cavalry. 
90 Oude irreg. cavalry. | 40 volunteer cavalry. 


“ Staff Oficer’s.” Mine. 








| 496 men, 705 men. \490 men. 

4 guns native horse, 
light field battery. 

4 guns, No. 2, Oude 
field battery. 

2 guns, No. 3, Oude 
field battery. 

1 eight in. howitzer. 


4 European guns. 
6 native guns, 
1 howitzer. 





$ native. 
ycee's guns nat. 
l eight in. howitzer. 





9 guns. [ti guna. 

Trusting you will give this letter a corner in your 
valuable journal, T am, Sir, yours, &c. 

London, 19th March 1858. L. E. Rees. 
| In justice to ourselves, it should be observed 
| that, without presuming to decide between 
Mr. Rees and “ A Staff Officer” on the matter of 
fact, we adduced the parallel passages merely to 
show what discrepancies may arise even between 
| witnesses on the spot. In balancing the testimony, 
| it appeared to us that “A Staff Officer” would 
| be more likely to be accurate as to military facts, 
and it was certain (as Mr. Rees now admits), 
that Mr. R. had called seven hundred men “some 
six hundred;” one-seventh being a very serious 
diminution in so small a force. The testimony 
of Brigadier Inverts however lends a very strong 
| support to Mr. Regs’s account, and it is for 
|“ A Staff Officer” to explain how it was that he 
\romvagaiaes as far as two hundred men and two 

guns. 

When the obnoxious restraint which bound 
Cown the newspaper press was relaxed we were 
among the first to predict the successful future 
which awaited the cheap press ; and now, in spite 
| of the failure of many unstable and unwise specu- 
| lations of that kind, and although the still more 
| repressive paper duty is yet in existence, we 
can point to the existing state of things and ask 
whether our anticipations have not been fully 
realised? ‘This is certainly more than the enemies 
of the cheap press can say. 
“ribald productions,” the “seditious journals” 
with which we were so much threatened? The 
truth is that the Daily Telegraph, and some other 
| cheap papers which we could mention, are written 
| much more temperately, and in infinitely better 
| English, than some of their great and most expen- 
sive rivals—the Morning Advertiser not excepted. 
| We do not speak of journals which achieve a com- 
| mercial success by acts which can scarcely be 

called honest; which save the cost of original 

| literature by converting a Conservative morning 
| paper into a Liberal evening one, simply by the 
| Substitution of contradictory leading articles: all 
| that we wish to hold up to the consideration of 
| our readers is the legitimate and well-deserved 
| success of journals conducted with fair ability 
| and at least an average of moral purpose, and 
| 


11 guns. 








which prove the truth as to the cheap press at 
least as much as the failures of provincial ex- 
periments which have been so ostentatiously 
| paraded by the old and expensive journals. The 
| Daily Telegraph has now expanded its sheet to 
| the full size of every morning paper but the 
| Times ; its circulation is rising, and some of the 
| most able pens in periodical literature are num- 
| bered among its staff. The Morning and 
| Evening Star are also making great way 
Pr the public. A sight common enough 
in New York, but hitherto of rare oceurrence in 
| London, may now be witnessed upon every cab- 
| stand: the cabman sitting upon his box and 
| enjoying his paper without the concomitant pipe 
| and pot of beer. Nor is this all. Every suburb 
| 


of London has now its local paper, and the 
Saturday Review (which is aristocratic enough in 








Where he | 
eee ee i trap set by the French police, and very 








its literary tendencies) takes occasion, in an 
article written with great truth and humour, to 
pat the penny and even the half-penny suburban 
press upon the back, and concludes a very ex- 
cellent bird’s-eye view of this phase of periodical 


| literature with a capital story about Mr. Cox, 


M.P. for Finsbury, and an admission that “in 
these eight papers there is not a single passage 
offensive to propriety or decency.” 

Among other rumours, we hear that Mr. 
Vizire.xy’s projected illustrated paper is shortly 
to appear, and that another periodical of the same 
kind, with Mr. Times, late of the Illustrated 
London News at the helm, is shortly to follow, 
The Sunday Times has changed hands; the new 
proprietors being connected with a branch of 
what is called “ the monied interest.” The Satur- 
day Review attempts to prove from internal evi- 
dence that the Press has become bound to Mr. 
NEWDEGATE; but there is a great deal of 
mystery about this fact. 

We are happy to announce that the temporary 
“ difficulty ” (as the Americans would say), which 
lately separated the Empzror of the Frencu 
from the Fleet-street Discussion Forum, has been 
surmounted by the diplomatic ability of Mr. 
Wrtt1am Carpenter, the tribune who presides 
over that tribunal. Justly indignant at the asser- 
tien of the imperial pamphleteer that he was a 
chairman paid by the tavern-keeper, Mr. Car- 
PENTER addressed a letter of explanation to the 
Tuileries, denying the base insinuation, and 
furthermore explaining that the question “Is 
Regicide Justifiable ?” was discussed as “ an 
abstract historical theme,” and “ with no refe- 
rence to existing politics or governments.” In 
answer to this explanation Mr. Carpgnrer has 
received a letter from the private secretary of 
the Emperor, thanking him for “ the information 
he had communicated, and regretting that the 
writer of the pamphlet should have misconstrued 
a circumstance now so satisfactorily explained.” 
Without pretending to understand the refinement 
which separates historical truths from existing 
politics—a proposition which seems to be s0 
satisfactory both to Mr. Wiri1am CARPENTER 
and the private secretary of the EmMPEROR,—we 
must again express our satisfaction that twosuch 
important functionaries as the Emperor of the 
Frencu and the President of the Discussion 
Forum are once more at one. 

Whilst upon the subject of discussion forums, 
et hoc genus omne, we came the other day, with no 
little surprise, upon certain notices placarded in 
a very open and even obtrusive manner in front 
of a dingy-looking building bearing some such 
name as the John-street Literary Institution, 
somewhere in the purlieus of Tottenham-court- 
road. One of these placards announced a funeral 
oration “In memory of Frtice Orsinr;” and 
another the anniversary of the death of “the 
immortal and incorruptible RopespreRRE.” Con- 
sidering the extreme vigilance of the police 
just now, we are half inclined to suspect that this 


clumsily baited too. 








A Porrrair or Grorce SAanp.—We dined to- 
day at Madame FE. de G——n’s, and met more 
wonderful people. First, there was Madame G. 
Ss d. Cover her eyes, and nowhere and nohow 
else shall you find in her, in one interview at all events, 





| any evidence of the genius—more especially the order 


of genius—that distinguishes her. She is short and 
stout, with a large face, the lower part of which is 
very coarse, and it is but the eyes that are handsome 
and expressive. I noted her hands, which are re- 
markably small, and, oddly enough, are only wanting 
in flesh to make them handsome. She speaks little, 
and what she says is much more characteristic of 
plain strong common sense than of fancy or _bril- 
liancy, and her manners are perfectly quiet and free 
from affectation—indeed from any peculiarity.—Ledter 
of a Betrothed. 

FATE OF THE TurRKISH Empire.—Another great 
conquering empire is about to descend heavily into 
the necropolis of nations; the tenants of the grave 
may be summoned from beneath to meet her; the 
mighty dead—Pharaohs, Persian, Greek and Roman 
—rise from their sepulchral chambers and hail the 
last of the Ottomans: ‘‘ Art thou also become as 
weak as we are? Art thou become like unto us‘ 
Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the 
noise of thy viols. The worm is become thy couch, 
and the earth-worm thy coverlet.” Our descendants 
will speak of the time when the Turks were in the 
south-east of Europe, as we do of the time when the 
Moors were in the south-west; but the parallel is so 
far inexact that future travellers will not find in Con- 
stantinople those monuments of Mahometan art and 
grandeur which we admire in Spain.—London Quar- 
terly Review. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam, to the 
era of the Hegira. With Introductory Chapters 
on the original sources for the Biography of Ma- 
homet, and the pre-Islamite History of Arabia. 
By Witi1am Morr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 
hill. 8vo., Introduction pp. 271, Biography 
pp. 357. 

AFTER careful perusal of these two volumes, we 

feel bound to state that they possess no common 

merit or slender interest. They are not such 
compilations as would beguile the mere railway 
reader; but they form an original work which is 
destined to hold an honoured place on the book- 
shelf, to occupy the scholar in his closet, and the 
philosopher in his hours of meditation. It bears 
the impress of Oriental scholarship, and of a 
logical and reflective mind. The author has 
chosen no common hero for his subject; but he 
does not seek to make himself great through his 
hero. He writes with enthusiasm, but his enthu- 
siasm is under the control of a matured reason. 
It is thus that we have a portraiture of the mind 
and character of the prophet of Arabia at once 
life-like and engaging. He clothes him in no 
borrowed raiment. Indeed, he strips him of his 
romantic and legendary robes, and clothes 
him as a human being—clothes him truly 
as a human being, but so that, beneath his 
mantle, we can perceive the beatings of his 
heart and the pulsations of his wrist. He 
does not endeavour to add a cubit to his stature; 
but in removing props, and paddings, and the 
cunning devices of an almost idolatrous homage, 
he exhibits to us the man in his real proportions. 

If we perceive some natural defects in the form pre- 

sented to us, we perceive also many excellences. 

We have before us Mahomet the man with his 

strength and his infirmities; Mahomet the son, 

the servant, the husband, and the father, praise- 
worthy in each relation; Mahomet the truth- 
seeker, struggling to reach the light, and to obtain 
spiritual life; Mahomet the prophet, denouncing 
idolatry, at war with infidelity, and burning 
with a furious zeal to establish the worship of 
the one God; and the same Mahomet, self-deluded 
and carried away by a false ambition, making 
pretensions of an order which startle us by their 
blasphemy, or which dispose us to regard them 
as the emanations of the rankest insanity. The 
epithets imposter, deceiver, false prophet, and 
many more have been bestowed on him, not 
always upon the proper evidence. The reader of 
Mr. Muir’s volumes will find that ke will have to 
qualify his opinion respecting the prophet in 
many important particulars, He will discover 
that he has made up his mind sometimes at the 
wrong point, or rather upon unsound and imper- 
fect data. Mahomet was an extraordinary man, 
one of commanding genius, a man possessed of 
many moral virtues, a loving man, a truthful 
man, a God-fearing man according to the measure 
of his knowledge of the Deity; but still a very 
fallible, erring, and imperfect man. If he is not 
a man who can be thoroughly esteemed, he 


certainly is not a man to be hated. It 
was the antagonism which Islam finally 
assumed towards Christianity which made 


the name of Mahomet hated by the Chris- 
tians. From the latter there is reason to 
believe that he experienced kindness and per- 
haps hospitality. In the Coran he ever speaks 
of them with respect and sometimes with praise. 
He indeed regarded, at one time at least, the 
Christians as disposed to be friendly to his cause, 
saying, in one of the Suras: “Thou shalt surely 
find those among them who profess Christianity 
to be the most inclined to the believers.” The 
personal merits of the prophet were lost sight of 
in the excesses committed by bis followers. Let 
us say, without much further preface, that this is 
the most intelligent life of the prophet of Mecca, 
as far asit goes (for Mr. Muir carries it down 
only to the era of the Hegira), the best exposition 
of his doctrines, and the most lucid interpretation 
of his times, which has probably appeard in any 
language. Sprenger, De Perceval, and others, 
may have collected facts; Mr. Muir has digested 
them. He detracts nothing from the value of the 
labours and investigations of his predecessors in 
this field of Oriental learning, religion, and phi- 








losophy; on the contrary, he rather enhances 
their value. The author is not a pioneer. He 
analyses; he goes to the fountain-head, indeed, 
for his information; he reads the original docu- 
ments; but his greatest merit is that of a syn- 
theist. He restores, as it were, a broken vase, 
rejecting many ornaments and prettily-coloured 
pieces which have nothing to do with the original. 
His work proves that the training of the civil 
servants of the “ Company” has, of late years, 
been exact and rigorous, however the “Company” 
may be regarded by mere politicians. The Com- 
pany may have made a thousand legislative and 
administrative blunders, which we are not here to 
prove or to disprove, but it has certainly pro- 
cured for itself as servants men of mark and 
mind, catholic in their sentiments, exact in their 
knowledge, and confident in their powers. 

Mr. Muir’s introduction is of itself a study. It 
must be read by every one who desires to have 
clear notions of Islam, and of the mission of 
Mahomet. The introduction has its theological, 
biographical, bibliographical, chronological, and 
historical values; it is learned without being 
pedantic, and is the key to all that follows. We 
have in a first chapter the sources for the bio- 
graphy of Mahomet, wherein is considered the 
credibility of the Coran and of tradition. This 
is followed by an account of the aborigines and 
early commerce of Arabia, as referred to in the 
Holy Scriptures and by classical writers. Next 
we have the ante-Mahometan history of Arabia, 
from the sources of Mahometan tradition, in- 
cluding an account of the Himyarite and Ghas- 


sanide dynasties of the chief nomad tribes, of | 


Mecca and Medina, of the ceremonies of the 
Kaaba, and of the prevalent supersitions of the 
Arabian peninsula at the time of Mahomet. A 
final chapter gives an account of the forefathers of 


{ Mahomet, and the history of Mecca, from the 


middle of the fifth century to the birth of Maho- 
met, A.D. 570. 


! 


|ened and died at Medina. 





To survey this extensive field in | 


a notice restricted as this must be is evidently | 


impossible. To attempt such a feat would 
be to do a valuable work an injustice; but passing 
on to the biography, and following Mr. Muir's 
text, we may be able to select a few points of 
interest. 

Of the powerful tribe of the Coreish there was a 
chief named Abd-al-Muttalib, who from adversity 
rose to prosperity; and when he was wealthy and 
powerful he made a vow which threatened to 
embitter all his joys; and the vow was, that if 
Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he 
would devote one of them to the Deity. Now 
Abd-al-Muttalib was an idolator: 


‘¢ Years rolled on, and the rash father found himself | oe i S r 
| the early years of his infancy, and took many of 


at last surrounded by the longed-for number, the 
sight of whom daily reminded him of his vow. 


was made to write his name upon a lot, and the lots 
were made over to the intendant of the temple, who 
cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow fell 
upon Abdallah, the youngest and the best be- 
loved of Abd-al-Muttalib’s sons. The vow devoting 
him to the Deity must needs be kept, but how else 
should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial knife? 
His daughters wept, and clung around the fond father, 


who was willingly persuaded to cast lots between | 


Abdallah and ten camels, the current fine for the 
blood of a man. If the Deity should accept the 
ransom, the father need not scruple to spare his son. 


| affectionate manner. 


He | 
bade his sons accompany him to the Kaaba; each | 


But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, | 


and with equal fortune, it was cast between him and 
twenty camels. At each successive trial Abd-al- 
Muttalib added ten camels to the stake, but the Deity 
appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious offering, 
and to require the blood of his son. It was now the 
tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred 
camels, when the lot at last fell upon them. The 
father joyfully released Abdallah from his impending 
fate, and taking a hundred camels, slaughtered them 
between Safa and Marwa. ‘The inhabitants of Mecca 
feasted upon them; and the residue was left to the 
beasts and to the birds, for Abd-al-Muttalib’s family 
refused to taste of them. It was this Abdallah who 
became the father of the Prophet. 


| and grateful character of the Proplit. 







a mercantile journey, and on his way back sick- 
“He was five-and- 
twenty years of age at his death, and Amina had 
not yet been delivered. He left behind him five 
camels fed on wild shrubs, a flock of goats, and a 
slave girl called Omm-Ayman, who tended the 
infant born by his widow. This little property, 
and the house in which he dwelt, were all the in- 
heritance Mahomet received from his father.” 
It was in the autumn of a.p. 570 that Mahomet 
was ushered into the world. Prodigies attended 
his birth, if we are to believe the traditionists; 
but as we do not believe them we pass on our 
way. Great was the joy of the venerable Abd- 
al-Muttalib on learning that a grandson had been 
born to him; and he arose, “and took him in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 
beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 
The child was called Mohammad.” The child 
was sent to nurse among the neighbouring 
Bedouin tribes, as it was not the custom of the 
higher class of women of Mecca to nurse 
their own children. Jlis first nurse was 
a slave woman, who suckled him for a 
few days only, but when grown up he always 
entertained great respect for her, and made 
her yearly gifts until the seventh year of 
the Hegira, when she died. Ingratitude can 
never be charged against the Prophet. Halima, 
of the Bani Sad, was his second nurse, and by 
her he was suckled and weaned, and in the house 
of her husband he afterwards resided until he at- 
tained the age of five, when he was brought home 
to his mother. It was at this time that he was 
first subject to those fits of a nervous or epileptic 
nature which may be regarded as exhibiting in 
the constitution of Mahomet “ the normal marks 
of those excited states and ecstatic swoons, 
which perhaps suggested to his own mind the 
idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it.” Among 
the Bani Saad his constitution was strengthened, 
and he learned their language, considered as one of 
the purest and most beautiful of the Peninsula. Of 
the kindness he received among these people 
when a child he always retained an affectionate 
remembrance. His nurse Halima once visited 
him at Mecca after his marriage to the faithful 
Khadija, and, says the tradition, “it was a year 
of drought, in which many cattle perished, and 
Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she gave to 
Halmia a camel used to a litter, and forty sheep; 
so she returned to her people.” On another occa- 
sion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon, 
and placed his hand upon her in a familiar and 
Many years after he led an 
expedition against the people where he had spent 


LS 








them captive, but they found a way to his heart 
by reminding him of former days: 

About the same time a woman called Shima was 
brought with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the Prophet's foster-sister. 
Mahomet inquired how she knew the truth of this, 
and she onal: “Thou gavest me this bite upon 
my back, once on a time when | carried thee on my 
hip.” The Prophet recognised the mark, spread his 
mantle over her, and made her sit down by him. He 
gave her the option of remaining in honour and dignitv 
with him, but she preferred to return with a present 
to her people. 

These little incidents say much for the generous 
Strong 
was the love and affection he bore mother 
Amina. She was returning with him from Me- 
dina to Mecca, when he was in his sixth year, 
and on the way she fell sick and died ata spot 
called Abwa, and was buried there, and the little 
slave girl, his nurse, Omm Ayman, lifted the 
orphan upon a camel and brought him in safety 
to Mecea. He felt his orphan state acutely, and 


his 


| touchingly alludes to his bereavement in the Coran. 


While reassuring his heart of the divine favours, 


| he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; and 


Here we have an interesting legend, a striking 
t é = ae | 


Oriental tradition; “I believe, however,” says 
Mr. Muir, “the story may have some foundation 
of fact.” When Abd-al-Muttalib was over three- 
score years and ten, he affianced his son Abdallah, 
then twenty-four, to Amina, the daughter of a 
distinguished house; and when the marriage 
was consummated in the house of the bride, he 
abode with her three days, and then departed on 


| orphan, and furnished thee with a refage?” 


among the first is this: ‘“ Did he not find thee an 
Mr. 
Muir quotes from the Kadtib al Wackidi the fol- 
lowing passage: 

After the conquest of Mecca, Mahomet sat down by 
his mother’s tomb, and the people sat around him, 
and he had the appearance of one holding a conversa- 
tion with another. Then he got up, weeping; and 
Omar said, ‘*O thou to whom I would sacrifice father 
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and mother, why dost thou weep?” 


mitted me to visit it, and I asked leave to implore 
pardon for her, and it was not granted; so I called 
her to remembrance; and the tender recollection of 
her came over me, and I wept,” and he was never 
seen to weep more bitterly than he did then. 

His grandfather, the aged chief Abd-al-Mutta- 
lib, became the guardian of the little orphan, and 
by him was treated with the utmost affection. 
He sat on a rug by his side under the shadow of 
the Kaaba, he played round the old man’s knees, 
and tried sometimes to take possession of his rug, 
when the sons would try to drive him off; but 
then Abd-al-Muttalib would interfere, and say— 
“Tet my little son alone!” Then he would 
stroke his back, and delight to watch his childish 
prattle. But when the kind grandfather was four- 
score years and two old, he died, and his son 
Abu Talib became his next guardian. In 
this uncle he had a watchful friend in his 
youth, and a tried and trusty friend in his man- 
hood. To the cares of a father he added the 
devotion of a clansman. When the lad was 
twelve years of age, Abu Talib undertook a 
mercantile journey to Syria, and he, loath to 
part from his uncle, clung to him, and Abu felt 
constrained to take the young Mahomet with him. 
The journey lasted for several months, and the 
scenes through which the lad passed must have 
left an indelible impression upon his mind. The 
expedition, says Mr. Muir, extended to Bostra, 
and perhaps farther: 

He passed near to Petra, Jerash, Ammon, and other 
ruinous sites of former mercantile grandeur; and the 
sight, no doubt, deeply imprinted upon his reflective 
mind the instability of earthly greatness. The wild 
story of the valley of Hejer, with its lonely deserted 
habitations hewn out of the rock, and the tale of 
divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, 
over which now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, 
would excite apprehension and awe, while their 
strange and startling details, rendered more 
tragic by Jewish tradition and local legend, would 
win and charm the childish heart, ever yearn- 
ing after the marvellous. On this journey, 
too, he passed through several Jewish settlements, 
and came in contact with the national profession of 
Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had witnessed 
only the occasional and isolated exhibition of the 
faith ; now he saw its rites in full and regular perfor- 
mance by a whole community; the national and the 
social customs founded upon Christianity; the 
churches with their crosses, images, or pictures, and 
other symbols of the faith ; the ringing of bells; the 
frequent assemblages for worship. The reports, and 
perhaps an actual glimpse, of thecontinually-recurring 
ceremonial effected, we may suppose, a deep impres- 
sion upon him; and this impression would be rendered 
all the more practical and lasting by the sight of 
whole tribes, Arab like himself, converted to the same 
faith, and practising the same observances. However 
allen and materialised may have been the Christianity 
of that day in Syria, it must have struck the thoughtful 
observer in favourable and wonderful contrast with 
the gross and unspiritual idolatry of Mecca. 

We may certainly believe that nothing of this 
would be lost upon a mind always reflective and 
contemplative. At another period in his youth 
he is said to have heard the preaching of Coss, 
the Bishop of Najran, and if so, he must have 
heard a purer creed than any he could hear at 
Mecca. That he came early in contact with 
Christian proselytes is more than probable; but 
the influences of Christian doctrine upon his 
mind is another consideration, and one which has 
been ably treated by the author. But we are 
anticipating. The journey into Syria brings us 
to the close of Mr. Muir’s first volume. The 
second, and perhaps the most interesting to the 
general reader, mnst form the subject of another 
paper. 





HISTORY. 


Rerum Britannicarum Medii Avi Scriptores ; or, 


| this book comes out under Government auspices | 
| rather adds to the wonder, because State printing | 
|and publishing are not generally favourable to 
| cheapness. 





| following works, 





Chronicles of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages. The Chronicle of England, by 
John Capgrave. Edited by the Rev. Francis 
Cuartes Hinceston, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Published by the authority of the Lords | 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under 


the direction of the Master of the Rolls. | 
London: Longmans. 1858. Royal 8vo. pp. | 
xxx., 482. 

Tus volume, published at the low price 


of eight shillings and sixpence, is a pheno- | 
menon which requires a little explanation. | 


The fact that | 


of the text forms a frontispiece. 


The mystery, however, is explained 
by these two facts:—that the Treasury have | 
granted a sum of money tor the undertaking, of | 
which this is a small instalment; and that the 
Master of the Rolls, who may be called the general 
editor and manager, has wisely resolved that her 
Majesty's subjects at large shall benefit by the 
scheme. Hence it is that a volume which 
would ordinarily be charged a pound or 
thirty shillings, is offered for eight. The 
series is intended to put forth much _ that 
is valuable to the historian, which is at 


present hidden in manuscript, among the public | 


records and in our great European libraries; 





—— —— 


He replied: | handsome fac-simile of one of the principal MSS. ' tary on the Acts of the Apostles, that on the 
‘ This is the tomb of my mother: the Lord hath per- | 


occasion of a visit to Rome he was taken ill, and 
detained some time in that city in consequence, 
It was then, in all probability, that he occupied 
his leisure hours in compiling the Description of 
the Antiquities of Rome, of which only a small 
fragment has come down to us.” He died at Lynn, 
August 12, 1464, aged seventy years, althouhg 
some writers have made him twenty years older. 
His works were very voluminous, thirty-seven 
being catalogued by Mr. Hingeston. Seventeen 
of these are Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, 
some of which we should have liked to have seen 
printed, especially those on Genesis, which is 
still extant in the Library of Oriel College, 
Oxford, the Psalms, and the Apocalypse, 
as those three portions of the Bible would illus- 
trate his principles of history, exegesis, and divi- 
nity. A work on the Creeds, and some addresses 


and the first year’s issue is to comprise the | to the clergy, would also have been interesting, 


by John Capgrave, by the Rev. 


besides the one before us:— | 
| Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, edited by | 
| the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A.; Liber de i!lus- 
| tribus Henricis, 
F. Hingeston; Peacock’s Repressor of blaming | Clergy, are supposed to have perished. 


as unfolding the ideas of a pious priest before 
the Reformation. Of these, however, it is to be 
regretted that the Commentaries on the Psalms 
and the Apocalypse, and the Addresses to the 
The 


of the Clergy, by the Rey. Churchill Babington; | Commentary”on the Acts is extant in Balliol 


Fasciculi Zizaniorum of Thomas de Walden, by | College. 


But it is in the department of 


the Rev. Walter W. Shirley; Rich. of Cirencester history that Capgrave’s remains are most im- 


Speculum, from a.p. 449 to 1348, by the Rev. | 


J. E. B. Mayor; La vie de St. Edouard Le Con- 
fesseur en vers Francois, Vita beati Edwardi 
Regis et Confessoris, Vita Edwardi Regis qui 
apud Westmonasterium requiescit, by the Rev. 
H. R. Luard; Recueil des Croniques et Anchi- 
ennes istories de la Grant Bretaigne & present 
nommé Engleterre, par Jehan de Waurin, 
Seigneur de Forestal, by Mr. William Hardy; 
Epistole Adz de Marisco, by the Rev. J. S. 
Brewer; Chronicon de vita atque gestis Henrici 
VII. ad captionem Perkini Warbeck, by Mr. 
Gairdner; Redmanni Historia Henrici V., Versus 
rythmici in laudem Regis Henrici V., Elmham’s 
Metrical Chronicle de Gestis Henrici V., by Mr. 
C. A. Cole; Eulogium (Anonymi Benedictini), 
sive Chronicon usque ad A.p. 1367, in five books, 
by Mr. Haydon; Historia fundationis Abbatie S. 
Augustini Cantuar., by the Rev. Chas. Hardwick, 


; The Scottish Metrical Chronicle, by Mr. W. 


Turnbull. 

The Master of the Rolls is thus disposed to 
gratify the literary world at a reasonable cost; 
he is also to be commended for the rules he has 
laid down for the selection and editing of the 
materials. He proposes that the works shall be 
selected for publication under competent editors, 
without reference to periodical or chronological 
arrangement, without mutilation or abridgment, 
and that the more scarce and valuable materials 
shall have the preference as to the order of pub- 
lication. Each chronicle or historical document 


is to be treated as though the editor were en- | 


gaged on an Editio Princeps; and the best text 
is to be produced from a collation of MSS. 
Further, in order to illustrate the text, the 
editors are to give an account of the MSS. em- 
ployed, a sketch of the life and times of the 
author, an estimate of his credibility, and some 
chronological memoranda; but, beyond this, no 
notes or comments are to be introduced. Such is 
the plan, and we are enabled now to judge of its 
execution by the volume before us. 

John Capgrave was born, as we learn from 
his own authority, April 21st, 1393, at Lynn. 
At an early age he went to one of the English 
Universities, but which is doubtful. He was 
ordained priest at the age of twenty-four, “and it 
is probable,” says Mr. Hingeston, “ that he was at 
this time residing at the Friary at Lynn, in com- 








parative retirement, and devoting his days to the 
compilation of the numerous commentaries on 
Holy Scripture and historical works which have 
rendered his memory famous.” After taking the 
degree of D.D., he was chosen to be Provincial | 
of his order in England ; and it is thought that | 
during his latter years he presided over the | 
Friary at Lynn. It is rather remarkable that 

so little definite should be known of the| 
life of a man who acquired some renown in | 
his own age, and transmitted so many books to | 
posterity; but excepting some notices of him- 
self in his works, our information is exceed- | 
ingly scanty. 





of the embarkation of the Princess Philippa, the | 


portant to us, both from their reference to con- 
temporary events and their general trustworthi- 
ness, On both these points we may here quote 
the opinion of the present editor, in reference 
especially to the “Chronicle of England:” 


In reviewing the contents of the present Chronicle, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the singular 
honesty and straightforwardness of character which 
must have belonged to the writer ; and the conspicuous 
care and accuracy displayed in the execution of that 
portion of his task in which he was not compelled to 
depend wholly on the often conflicting and doubtful 
authority of others, is no less remarkable. As a 
zealous and hearty Churchman, he was, of course, 
deeply imbued with strong religious feelings ; and 
it is only when he dilates upon the shortcomings ot 
the heretics of his time, that he condescends to the 
use of language which no amount of delinquency on 
their part could justify. His strongest abuse is 
reserved for Sir John Oldcastle and John Wicliff. At 
the same time it is quite clear that in matters of 
Church government, in which neither were any heresies 
involved nor Lollards implicated, he was very far 
from holding extreme views. The appeal of Robert 
Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln (whose name is always 
associated with the English Reformation, though he 
died long before the gradual spread of the principles 
which he maintained had resulted in that great revo- 
lution in the Church), from the authority of the Pope 
“to the High King of Heaven,” is mentioned without 
a syllable of disapprobation ; on the contrary, the next 
sentence contains a statement that the Pope died soon 
after, and a hint that this was a judgment on him for 
his obstinacy. . . . The general impressfon left 
on the mind, after a careful review of the contents of 
the Chronicle, is favourable alike to the head and 
heart of the writer, and calculated to inspire us with 
the greatest confidence in his accuracy and credibility. 


The Chronicle has a dedication to Edward 
IV., which begins as follows:—“ To my Sove- 
reyn Lord, Edward, be the grace of God 
Kyng of Ynglond and of Frauns, Lord of 
Yrland, a pore Frere of the Heremites of Seynt 
Austyn, in the Convent of Lenne, sendith 
prayer, obediens, subjeccion, and all that evir be 
ony deute a prest schuld offir onto his Kyng.” 
His design, he says, is tonarrate the most famous 
things from the beginning of the world unto a.p. 
1417. He alludes to the discrepancies of chro 
nology, and accounts for some of them by 
saying that “though thei were mad ful treuly, 
yet be thei viciat be the writeres. Eke the 
Cronicles of Euseby, Jerom, and othir, have 
grete dyversite in noumberis of yeres.” He con- 
cludes this dedication with a little piece of 
flattery in the style of the times, as follows:— 
“Ferthermore yet fynde I a grete conveniens in 
youre tytil that ye be cleped Edward the Fourtt. 


Tle that entered be intrusion was Herry the 


Fourte. He that entered by Goddis provision is 
Edward the Fourt. The similitude of the re- 


paracioune is ful lich the werk of the trans- 
gression, as the Cherch singith in a Preface— 
‘Because Adam trespased etyng the frute of 
| a tre therfor was Crist nayled on a tre.’” His- 
Among these personal memoranda | torians in that day were fond of beginning at the 
| may be mentioned that, in his “ Liber de illus- | Creation, 
| tribus Henricis,” he tells us that on the occasion 


not understanding apparently the 


advantages of a subdivision of labour, and we 
will quote a passage or two of Capgrave’s account 


only daughter of Henry IV., to become the Queen | of the earliest ages. It will be seen that events 


The paper and printing are of the very best | of Norway, he was present when the vessel sailed | and names are adduced as having historic truth, 
kind; there is an ample margin; the binding | 
is much above the average of such works; and a | 





from the Quay at Lynn. “He tells us also, nd 
the dedicatory epistle prefixed to his Commen- | 


which we moderns look upon as problematical, if 
not altogether fabulous. 
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Anno Mundi, 1.—The first man Adam was mad on 
a Friday, withoute modir, withoute fader, in the feld of 
Damask; and fro that place led into Paradise to 
Whanne 


dwell there; after dryvyn oute for synne. 
he had lyved nyne hundred yere and xxx. he deied, 
byried in Hebron; his hed was lift with the flood, 
and leyd in Golgatha. 

Anno 2—11. 

Anno 12.—This yere Eve bare too childirn at o 


birth, the man hite Cayn, the woman Calmana, of 


whech to come Enok, not he that was translate; and 
¥rad, and Mammael, and Mathusael, and Lamech, 
that broute in first bigamie; and he killid Cayn. 

Anno 13—29. 

Anno 30.—This yere Eve brout forth Abel and 
Delbora at o birth; and it is seid comounly that at 
every birth she bare a man and a woman, to multi- 
plicacioun of the world. Abel was the secunde son of 
Adam, a keeper of scheep, a mayde, a martire, killid 
of his brothir of pure envy, because our Lord shewid 
toknes of love to him for his trewe tithing. His 
sepulture is not spoke of in Scripture; but this ‘is 
largely divulgid there, that His blood crieth veniauns 
onto God, whech veniauns was fulfilled in Cayn; for 
aftir that God had undirtake him of his synne he had 
a merk, that is to say a grevous seknes in his hed, til 
the tyme that Lamech killid him. 

Anno 31—89. 

Anno 60.—We rede that Adam begat of his wyf 
Xxx sones and douteris; but Moyses expressed not 
but these foure and Seth; for he was long aftir her 
tyme, and that knowing whech he had was be special 
revelacioun ; so that many thingis were hid fro him. 

Anno 61—99. 

Anno Mundi Centesimo.—We rede that Adam in 
his first beginning named alle bestis and foules upon 
erde, and that same name that thei have in the 
Hebrew tonge he gave it to hem. Eke we rede that 
he prophecied both of the Flood that schuld destroye 
the world, and eke of the fire, ‘therefor he wrote these 
prophecies in too pileres, on of brasse, whech schuld 
not be distroyed with watir, a nothir of tyl, whech 
schu!d not brenne with fyre. 


And so on, all through the antediluvian period, 
relating as true things which probably none of 
our readers even heard of. The whole Chronicle 
‘here printed occupies three hundred and seven- 
teen pages, and of these fifty-eight are given to 
the Eras.c. We then have two hundred and 
twenty pages to the year a.p. 1400, about 
the time when the chronicler’s own observation 
began ; so that only less than a hundred pages 
are devoted to contemporary history. From 
this latter portion we will select a few passages 
for the amusement and instruction of our readers: 


A.D. 1404.—In the sext yere of this Kyng, in the 
fest of Cristis Nativite, certeyn men let make keyis 
of many dores in the Castelle of Wyndesore. There 
entered thei be nyte, and took the eyres (heirs, 
relations) of March, and led hem owte. Summe sey 
her purpos was to lede hem into Wales, that, be the 
power of Glendor, thei myte rejoyse the crowne, as 
the rite eyeres of Ynglond. But thei were pursewed, 
and summe were slayn, and summe fled. The smyth 


the horrid form which it did then. The “ beg- 
gars” of the middle ages seem to have beena 


ing upon society like wild beasts. Here is an 
example: 


A.D. 1416. In the same yere iii. beggeres stole iii. 


othir thei broke his bak, and tie thirde thei cut of 





| hem good. Long aftir, the fadir of on of hem, whech 


| was a marchaund, cam to London, and the child knew | 


| him, and cryed loude, ‘* This is my fadir.” 


| arested. The childirn told alle the processe, and the 
beggeris were hangen, ful wel worthy. 





be 
| ties concerned for so highly interesting a volume. 
Especially must we bear our testimony to the care- 





| has done all that could be desired to make this me- | 
| dizeval relic useful and pleasing to us of the nine- | 


teenth century. In addition to the introductory 
matter of the preface, the margin contains 
the various readings of the MSS. from which 
| the text was constructed, and a full Index 
}and a Glossary complete the work. In an 
| Appendix some valuable matter will be found, 
| especially the Prologue to Capgrave’s metrical 
| life of St. Katharine. The labour bestowed 


}on the volume must have been very consider- | 


| able; and if the rest of the series are edited as 
| well as the present one, no slight addition will be 
| made to our available historical literature. Asa 
| philological study alone, Capgrave’s Chronicle is 
| worthy of any attention which may be given toit. 
| We may mention that the manuscript which has 
| been adopted for the text of the Chronicle is that 
| preserved in the Public Library of Cambridge, 
which the editor thinks is an autograph, partly 
because the style of writing is like that of 
MSS. known to be Capgrave’s, and partly from 


several times in it. The only other MS. is in | 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; | 
The fac simile given is of the former; it is very | 
neatly and firmly written. 








An Index of Dates. By J. Wittovcupy Rosse. 
London: H. G. Bohn. 

Tuis is the first half ofan index of dates intended | 
to serve for a key to “Blair’s Chronological | 
Tables,” and thereby supplying a want which 
has hitherto been the only drawback to that | 
excellent work of reference. Henceforth these | 
two must stand side by side upon the shelves of | 
students. 


A Comprehensivi History of India. Nos. I. and IL. 





that mad the keyes lost hished. . . . 

The Kyng aftir that tyme lost the beute of his face. 
¥or, as the comoune opinion went, fro that time onto 
his deth, he was a lepir, and evyr fowlere and fowlere. 
For in his deth, as thei recorded that sey him, he was 
8o contracte that his body was scarse a cubite of 
fength, ... 

A.D, 1409.—In this yere was a Parlement at Lon- 
don in tyme of Lenton, where a smyth was appechid 
for heresie. He held this conclusion, that the Sacra- 
ment of the Auter is not Cristes Body, but a thing | 
withoute soul, wers than a tode, or a ereyne, whech 
have lyf. And whan he wold not renouns his opi- 
nion, he was take to the seculere hand, for to be 
spered in a tunne (shut up ina tub) in Smythfeld, and 
to be brent. The Prince Herry had pite on the man, 
and counceled him to forsake this fals opinion, but he 
wold not. Wherfor he was put in the tunne; and 
whan the fer brent, he cried horribly. The Prince 
comaunded to withdrawe the fire, cam to him, and 
behite him grete; but it wold not be. Wherfor he 
suffered him to be brent into asches. . . . 

A.D. 1416.—Sone aftir that the emperoure (Sigis- 
mund) went oute of Ynglond, and in his goyng he mad 
his servauntis for to throwe billis be the way, in 
whech was writyn swech sentens:— 


Farewel, with glorious victory, 
Blessid Inglond, ful of melody. 

Thou may be cleped of Angel nature ; 
Thou servist God so with bysy cure. 
We leve with the this praising, 
Whech we schul evir sey and sing. 

Poets laureate did not excel in those days; or 
perhaps the Emperor himself produced this choice 
morsel. Besides the confirmation given by this 
work to the events of history, and the new light 
thrown on them, not the least interesting portions 
are those which refer to the manners of the time. 
We often complain of our own age, and certainly 
there is cruelty and crime enough among us oc- 
casionally; but we may be thankful that heretics 
are not burned, and that mendicity does not take : 











Edinburgh and London: Blackie and Son. 
Tuis work, which is now appearing in serial 
numbers, is intended to form a perfect history of | 
our rale in India, from our first landing on that | 
peninsula to the supression of the Sepoy revolt. | 
It is written in a clear and good style; is well | 
printed and got up; the engravings on wood and | 
steel are extremely well executed ; and there are | 
maps and other appliances to assist in perfectly 
apprehending the text. With so many attrac- | 
tions, and the addition of cheapness to boot, this 
cannot fail to become popular. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 1849-50, 
by direction of the Right Hon. Lord Dalhousie, 
Governor-General: with Private Correspondence 
relative to the Annexation of Oude. By Major- 
General Sir W. H. Steeman, K.C.B., Resident 
at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

Impressions of Western Africa: with Remarks on 
the Diseases, &c. By Tuomas J. Hutrcurnson, 
Esq., Consul for the Bight of Biafra, &c. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Masor-GENERAL SLEEMAN had seen forty-seven | 

years’ service in India, rising slowly through a | 

long series of military, civil, and political ser- 
vices, to the Residency of Lucknow, and dying 
on his home voyage from Calcutta in 1856. He 
was selected by Lord Dalhousie to make a tour 
of inspection through the kingdom of Oude, pre- | 
viously to its annexation, for the purpose of re- | 
porting upon the condition of the country, and | 
to obtain evidence to justify what was a foregone | 
conclusion. The results of this tour were re- ! 


savage race, living the life of outlaws, and prey- | 


childyr at Lenne, and of on thei put oute his eyne, the | 
his handis and his feet, that men should of pite gyve | 
The fadir | 


tok his child fro the beggeris and mad hem to be | 


But we must now take leave of worthy John | 
Capgrave, not without thanking all the par- | 


ful and learned editorship of Mr. Hingeston, who | 


the curious private mark of the author occurring | 


;} continued to fall. 


| estate. 


| impression whatever upon him. 





gistered in a blue-book; but recent events having 
given to all that relates to India a new interest, 
| it has been republished, with the addition of some 
} correspondence relating to the affairs of Oude, 
| which will somewhat assist in revealing the 
| causes of the mutiny. 

The manner of the book is such as might be 
expected from its official character. It is formal 
and statistical, seldom departing from dry narra- 
| tive. But it reveals a state of things in Oude 
such as, with our notions of civilisation, we shall 
find it difficult to comprehend; and it is still more 
| astonishing that a people subjected to such atro- 
| cities as are here detailed, with life and property 

insecure, should have risen in defence of a state 
of things which would seem to us intolerable. 
The taxes were collected by torture, such as 
rubbing the beard with gunpowder and then 
setting it alight; binding a cloth steeped in oil 
round the wrists and setting fire to it; rubbing 
pepper into the eyes; and others too horrible to 
| be named. Sometimes these tax gatherings were 
| conducted on a large scale by a species of war- 
| fare, as, for instance, where the people of a whol« 
| district were brought together by a false pretext, 


and then served after this fashion: 


| 


Kurum Hoseyn now suggested to Beharee Lal to 
come suddenly with the largest force he could collect, 
and seize the many respectable men who had assem- 
bled at his invitation. He made a forced march 
during the night, appeared suddenly at Bondee with 
} a large force, and seized all who were there assem- 
| bled, save the Rajah and his family, who escaped 
| to the jungles. Detachments of from 100 to 

200 were sent out as before, to plunder the 
| country and seize all from whom anything could 


be extorted. All the towns and villages on 
the estate were plundered of everything that 
could be found; and 1500 men and about 500 


| women and children were brought in prisoners, 
| with no less than 80,000 animals of all kinds. There 
were 25,000 head of cattle, and horses, mares, sheep, 
goats, ponies, &c., made up the rest. All, with the 
men, women, and children, were driven off pell-mell, 
a distance of twenty miles, to Busuntpoor, in the 
Hurhurpoor district, where Beharee Lal’s head- 
quarters had been fixed. For three days heavy rain 
Pregnant women were beaten on 
by the troops with bludgeons and the butt-ends of 
muskets and matchlocks. Many of them gave pre- 
mature birth to children and «ied on the road; and 
many children were trodden to death by the animals 
on the road, which was crowded for more than ten 
miles. Rughbur Sing and his agents, Beharee Lal, 
Kurum Hoseyn, Maharaj Sing, Prag Sing, and others, 
selected several thousand of the finest cattle, and sent 
them to their homes; and the rest were left to the 
officers and soldiers of the force to be disposed of: and 
for all this enormous number of animals, worth at 
least 100,000 rupees, the small sum ef 130 rupees was 
credited in the Nazim’s accounts to the Rajah’s 
The sipahees and other persons 
employed to torture got money from their victims or 
their friends who ventured to approach, or from the 
pitying peasantry around ; and all laughed and joked 
at the screams of the sufferers. Several times during 
the two months Rughbur Sing paid off heavy arrears 
due to his personal servants by drafts on his agents 


| for prisoners, to be placed at the disposal of the payee, 


ten and twenty atatime. It is worthy of remark, 
that an old subadar of one of our regiments of native 
infantry, who was then at home on furlough, hap- 
pened to pass Busuntpoor with his family, on his way 
to Guya on a pilgrimage. He and his family had 
saved what was to them a large sum, to be spent in 
offerings for the safe passage of his deceased relatives 
through purgatory. On witnessing the sufferings of 
the poor prisoners at Busuntpoor, he and his family 


| offered all they had for a certain number of women 
; and children, who were made over to them. 


He took 
them to their homes, and returned to his own, saying 
that he hoped God would forgive them for the sake of 


| the relief which they had afforded to sufferers. 


General Sleeman confirms the stories of the 
debauchery and imbecility of the King of Oude, 
and of the utter wickedness of his court. He 
says: 

The King, as I shall show in my next official report, 
is utterly unfit to have anything to do with the 
administration, since he has never taken, or shown 
any disposition to take, any heed of what is done or 
suffered in the country. My letters have made no 
He spends all his 
time with his singers and the females they provide to 
amuse him, and is for seven and eight hours together 
living in the house of the chief singer, Rajeeod Dowla 
—a fellow who was only lately beating a drum toa 
party of daacing-girls, on some four rupees a month. 
These singers are all Domes, the lowest of the low 
castes of India; and they and the eunuchs are now 
the virtual sovereigns of the country, and must be so 
as long as the King retains any power. The minister 
depends entirely upon them, and between them and a 
few others about court everything that the King has 
to dispose of is sold. 
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| Iron Bar’s, as I went into the yard, there was a dense 
crowd gathered round what was supposed to be his 
grave; which was made in the room where he died, 
and sunk toa depth of ten or twelve feet, that it 
might hold all the things put into it for his use in the 
next world. At the head of the grave a palm-oil 
light was burning with a livid flame, and cast a dim 
shade over a man who had descended into it for the 
purpose of arranging his furniture—brass pans, 
copper rods, mug, jugs, pots, ewers, tureens, plates, 
knives and forks, spoons, soap, looking-glasses, and 
a heap of Manchester cloth, all impaired in their in- 
| tegrity by a slight fracture or a tear. In the evening 

I visited the place again. The grave was filled up 

and levelled. Over it was placed a number of mats, 

on which were squatted a score of women. In all the 
apartments of the court numbers of the soft sex were 

in a like position, and kept up the most dismal 


And again: 

The present King has, from the time he ascended 
the throne, manifested a determination to take no 
share whatever in the conduct of affairs ; to spend the 
whole of his time among singers and eunuchs, and the 
women whom they provide for his amusement; and 
carefully to exclude from access all who suffer from 
the mal-administration of his servants, or who could 
and would tell him what was done by the one and | 
suffered by the other. But it is not his minister and 
favourites alone who take advantage of this state of 
things to enrich themselves ; corruption runs through 
all the public offices, and Maharaja Balkishen, the 
Dewan, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, is notoriously 
among the most corrupt of all, taking a large portion 
of the heavy balances due by contractors to get the 
rest remitted or misrepresented. There is no court in 
the capital, criminal, civil or fiscal, in which the cases 
are not tampered with by court favourites, and 
decided according to their wishes. 





gination to conceive. I find it out of my power 
r . : {to convey any idea of the sensation it commu- 

The impression made upon us by the perusal | nicated to me. It was not harsh, it was not loud 
of the work is, that the natives do not like us, | it was not crying, nor was it shrieking; it bore no 
and that they prefer to be misgoverned by their 
own countrymen to being well governed by | 
strangers. They do not share our notions of | 
property; they are alarmed at our propagan- 
dism; they cling to their own religion, and they 
hate ours; they are offended at our supercilious 
treatment of them, and they are shocked at our 


melancholy howl, that would have turned my 


Over the grave, and suspended by a string from the 


beak pointed downward. There is always a hole left 
in the side of the grave, through which, from time to 


invasions upon their territory, habits, and | time, ram or nimbo is poured for the spirit’s refresh- | 

practices. ‘They are extremely litigious; but it | ment. 

fo thn war anivis taltca x direction: & e ‘ , aT 

is the war ae another direction: __| The Anglo-Saxon trial of ordeal prevails in 
In our own districts in Upper India they often kill! Africa: 


each other in such contests; but more frequently ruin 
each other in litigation in our civil courts, to the be- 
nefit of the native attorneys and law-oflicers, who 
fatten on the misery they create or produce. In Oude 
they always decide such questions by recourse to arms, 
and the loss of life is no doubt fearful. Still the 
people generally, ora great part of them, would prefer 
to reside in Oude, under all the risks to which thes: 
contests expose them, than in our own districts, under | 
the evils the people are exposed to from the uncer- | 
tainties of our law, the multiplicity and formality of 
our courts, the pride and negligence of those who 
preside over them, and the corruption and insolence of 
those who must be employed to prosecute or defend a 
cause in them, and enf the fulfilment of a decree 
px pas ! The members of the landed a stocracy | +16 black line as he pleases. 
of Oude ays speak with respect ofthe administration | Ee : 3 : : ; 

in our territories, but generally end with remarking on ; We conclude with the following illustration of 
the cost and uncertainty of the law in civil cases, | negro superstition: 

and the gradual decay under its operation of all the'} A curious superstition is connected with Parrot 
ancient families. A less and less proportion of the | Island, and is observed with religious punctuality by 
annual produce of their lands is left to them in our | the natives of Old Kalabar, on the occasion of need 
periodical settlements of the land revenue, while | arrising for its performance. 
{ 
| 


It might be said that these plans of trial have a 
beautiful trait of simplicity about them, free from all 
the paraphernalia and technicalities of law courts in 
civilised countries, did we not know what an extensive 
power and influence the Abiadiong faculty possesses 
in their dispensation. Under the influence of a bribe, 
one of this class will fix upon‘’any person obnoxious 
to a great man, as being the cause of his illness. By 
the same impelling power he can modify the action 
of the poison-nut by mixing an emetic properly with 
it—can wink at the boiling palm-oil test—put the 
snake’s teeth in a man’s eyes so as they are sure to 
| tumble out—insert a sharp needle through the lobe 
| of any one’s ear without suffering it to fracture—and 
| make a chimpanzee turn its head to the white or 

















family pride makes them expend the same sums in the | 
marriage of their children, in religious and other fes- 
tivals, personal servants, and hereditary retainers. 
They fall into balance, incur heavy debts, and estate 
after estate is put up to auction, and the proprietors 
are reduced to poverty. They say, that four times 
more of these families have gone to decay in the half 
of the territory made over to us in 1801 than in the | 
half reserved by the Oude sovereign: and this is, I | 
fear, true. 

The conclusion of course is the unwelcome 
one, that we can hope to keep India only by 
force. . : 

Mr. Hutchinson has not written a regular nar- 
rative of his visit to Western Africa, but a gene- | 


| Duketown authorities are accustomed to take an 
| Albino child of their own race and offer it up as a 
sacrifice at Parrot Island to the God of the White 
man. This they do because the island is in view of 
the sea, ‘‘or big watery’’ (to use their own phraseo- 
logy), over which the god of the nations that sent 
them articles of European manufacture is supposed to 
preside. The last sacrifice of this kind was made 
within the past year; and every one must regret that 
the increasing trade of the country, together with the 
teachings of the missionaries and supercargoes, has 
not put an end to this brutality. 
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ral sketch of the impressions which his mind | 

received there, and which he sets down in vivid | 

colours, and with a lively manner, which gives a } ee een 

great charm to the work, and makes it very | The Only Child. By Lady Scorr. London: 
pleasant reading. He begins his survey with the | Hurst and Blackett. 


> 


river Senegal, and then describes the coast as far | Cream. By Cuartes Reve. 
as the Bights of the Gulf of Guinea. Then he| and Co. 
turns to Fernando Po and Princes Island, con- | In Lady Scott’s novel we find a more blended 
cluding with some general remarks on the climate, | mixture of excellences and faults than in any 
country, and prospects of commerce and civili- | work of the same species which has lately 
sation. appeared. 
We select a few passages as specimens : power, and the way in which some of the scenes 
THE CITY OF LIBERIA. are worked out proves a fine appreciation of 
The city is erected on an eminence which you can | dramatic effect; on the other hand, the taste of 
: the reader is constantly offended by the most 
unpardonable solecisms and the gravest improba- 
bilities. The thread of the story is connected 


London: Triibner 








ascend from the shore by either of three or four 
rugged pathways, past the church, a hotel, and the 
President’s house, until you find yourself in some 
place which one tries to realise into the fact of a street. 
But it cannot be done. Houses are jotted down as if 
they had been dropped out of the sky; flowers of the 
richest hue are in the gardens ; but there is astillness, 
with an absence of spirit or business in the place, that 
made me at first wonder where I was. Ilooked up at 
the President’s house—the chilliest, most prison- 
looking building at which I have ever gazed,—then 
up at the mammoth pepper-caster, then down the 
street; yet no sign of life was anywhere. 

Here is a curious account of a negro funeral: 

The most ridiculous superstition of the Kalabarese 
is that connected with the obsequies for the dead. At ; : 
the deaths of Iron Bar, a very respectable trader, and | #nd gives the young man no hope for his consent 
of the late King Archibong, I saw the absurdity of | to such a mésalliance. Lord Ellerley is in 
these rights carried out to their fullest extent. At‘ despair, but his heart is “caught in the re- 


alone in the world, the heir to a great name and 





the Rev. Dr. Burgess, to whom, on his death-bed, 
the dying Earl of Ellerley entrusted his only 
child. Dr. Burgess accepts the charge, with an 





and the next. The education of the lad is care- 
fully described. Presently he falls in love with 
the beautiful Brenda, the daughter of his pre- 
ceptor. Upon the discovery of this passion Dr. 
Burgess conceives that his honour is at stake, 


| and dolorous mourning it is possible for the ima- | 


resemblance to an Irish wake, or to the squalling of | 
a congreation of cats; but was a puling, nauseating, | 


stomach long before it could have affected my brain. | 


roof, was a living cock tied up by his legs, with his | 


Whenever a scarcity of | 
European trading-ships exists, or is apprehended, the | 


It is undeniably written with great | 


with the career of a young orphan who is left | 


fortune, but with scarcely any other friend than | 


oath to do his best by him, both for this world | 








] bound” by Miss Joddrell, the vulgar heiress 
of a rich tradesman. SGrenda marries Dr. Carey, 
who is quite an Admirable Crichton in his way, 
and who dies and leaves her a widow, with another 
| young Brenda. Lord Ellerley succeeds to the 
| dukedom of Arran, and his duchess (née Joddrell) 
' takes to drinking opium, and commits suicide. 
Here one would have supposed that the novelist 
| would have resorted to the old expedient of 
| bringing the old lovers together once more. 
{ Nothing of the kind; the mode adopted for recon- 
| ciling all difficulties is infinitely more original. 
| The Duke of Arran is more than forty, his health 
is broken, he is a widower, and lame; yet he 
marries Brenda the younger, the maiden of 
seventeen, the daughter of his former sweetheart. 
As an instance of some of the more flagrant im- 
probabilities which are the drawbacks to this 
story, we would point to the extravagance of 
making a young marchioness, who has had a tifl 
with her husband, venturing upon a desperate 
attempt to elope with a bishop. The following 
scene, moreover, strikes us as being not a little 


| outré: 


After breakfast, therefore, he repaired to the library, 
but instead of finding Lady Linton there, the first 
object he beheld was Miss Joddrell, perched at the 
very top of the ladder, and humorously bewailing 
her position. 

“Lady Linton will return in a moment,” said she, 
| “so I have not deceived you, but I am most ludi- 
crously placed. By her assistance, I attained this 
perilous height, and the ladder being ricketty, I am 
compelled to sit here, without stirring hand or foot, 
till she comes to my rescue. I am furious to think 
| that this is the second time to-day in which you have 
discovered me under very unfavourable circum- 


stances! 

“T cannot call my first sight of you to-day unfa- 
vourable,” laughed Lord Ellerley, ‘‘ and this second 
| position is by no means unbecoming. I see the 
| prettiest pink kid slipper that ever graced a lady’s 
foot.” 

“If your lordship pays me compliments,” was her 
| reply, “I shall tip over the ladder, and descend to 
| earth without assistance, to the imminent danger of 
my limbs.” 

“But do you wish to come down?” asked Lord 
Ellerley, seriously ; “have I been so thoughtless as 
to hold you in conversation when you are in a fright- 
ful state of alarm? Pray forgive me—do let me offer 
you my hand.” 

And he stretched it out, and placed his foot on the 
ladder to steady it. Miss Joddrell’s eyes flashed fire 
—she pretended to extend her hand—then pretended 
to withdraw it: 

‘* Offer me your hand?” said she, coyley ; “do you 
| mean for a moment? or for life ?” 

The bold stroke was made. The wordsshe had long 
meditated were spoken. Lord Ellerley was entrapped 
unawares, and without hesitation he replied in a tone 
as ready as she could desire: 
| “For life, if you deemed such a gift worthy your 
acceptance!” 

She sprang to the ground. Both of them forgot 
that a few minutes before she had been unable to 
move a step without assistance. 

‘Indeed I do!” she cried, in her joyous hearty 
way; ‘‘and, moreover, I like such a present ex- 
tremely. Seal the treaty,” she added, laughingly, 
extending her really beautiful hand, which Ellerly 
| on the inspiration of the moment, seized and raised to 

his lips; ‘‘ and now come this way a moment.” 





| We suppose that proposals of marriage ar 
| occasionally made in this mad way, even among 
| earls and heiresses; only it says little for the 
good effect of worthy Dr. Burgess’s teaching 
| when his pupil was to be caught by such a gross 
and palpable “jump at an offer.” In spite, how- 
ever, of such blemishes, this tale is very readable, 
, and will, no doubt, make way among the novel- 
readers. 

Why “Cream?” Is it the créme dela crém 
| of all Mr. Reade’s books—or the cream of thc 
milk of human kindness which is engendered 
| Within his bosom? We leave this question for 
| philologists to discuss and Mr. Reade to explain: 
our present business is with a very pleasant 
volume, charmingly written and of whose origi- 
nality there is this time not the slightest doubt 
It consists of two tales: the “ Autobiography 
of a Thief,” and “ Jack of all Trades,” a matter- 
of-fact romance. The former is akind of episode 
upon apartof that very best of Mr. Reade’s efforts, 
“tis Never too late to Mend.” The readers of that 
| work need not to be reminded that Mr. Eden, the 
| chaplain of the prison, requests the convict 
Robinson to write some passages of his life. It 
was Mr. Reade’s original intention to have em- 
bodied these autobiographical confessions in the 
novel, but it seems that he was dissuaded from 
doing so by the fact that the tale, even without 
such an episode, had attained an almost un- 
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manageable length. Under these circumstances, | 


he resolved to withhold it for future use; and now 
he puts it forward with an appropriate pendant, 
in the shape of “A Jack of All Trades.” 


The | 


confessions of Mr. Robinson are designedly im- | 


perfect in point of style, and the errors in this 
respect are skilfully used for the purpose of 
illustrating the darker shades of the culprit’s 
nature. The comments of Mr. Eden point this 
out to him, whether it is an attempt at self- 
excuse, or a little vanity, or a proneness for 
mock sentiment that is apparent. 
ments had been added by way of note at the 
foot of the page, or on the margin, instead of 


holds them to be among the most treacherous and 


bloodthirsty of the brute creation. Mademoiselle | 


Djek killed several persons in her terrible em- 


braces during her career, and Mr. Yates himself 


is represented to have been injured by the brute. 
Mr. Reade assures us that the popular opinion 
about the elephant is algother fallacious: 

There is a fixed opinion among men that an ele- 
phant is a good, kind creature; the opinion is fed by 


| the proprietors of elephants, who must nurse the 


If these com- | 


collected in a separate part of the book, we should | 


have preferred that arrangement to the present, 
which necessitates a continual reference back- 


wards and forwards, whenever a capital letter | 
bracketed indicates that the worthy chaplain had | 


made some observation. The nature of these 


remarks may be gathered from the following | 


specimen, which is made apropos of an admission 
on the part of Mr. Robinson that he “ collected ” 
all the money he could find on leaving the house 
of his godfather : 


A. — “Collected "and “took with me.” No 
such thing. ‘ Stole” is the world that represents the 
transactions. Always be precise ! 
with words; call a spade a spade, and a picklock a 
picklock; that is the first step towards digging 
instead of thieving. 


Mr. Robinson’s confessions afford a curious and 


Never tamper | 


| driven clean out of my body. 


most instructive study of the inner workings of | 


such a man’s mind, and give evidence of wonder- 


ful analytical power in the possession of the | 


author. 
the matter scarcely required, a fac-simile of Mr. 
Robinson’s handwriting is given. 
story has also a kind of autobiographical tinge 
about it, and is composed of the experience of a 
poor but honest fellow, who is fiddle-maker, 
fiddle-player, and keeper of an elephant alter- 
nately. Real names and, we suspect, real 


incidents are introduced, which naturally increase | 


the vitality of the story. Here is one of his ad- 
ventures when engaged in the exciting occupa- 
tion of displaying fireworks to the lieges. Some 
of the specimens of pyrotechnic art had got damp, 
and the audience was beginning to lose temper: 


A rocket or two that had fizzed themselves out 
without rising a foot inflamed their angry passions; 
so I announced two fiery pigeons. The fiery pigeon 
is a pretty firework enough: it is of the nature of a 
rocket, but being on a string it travels backwards and 
forwards between two termini, to which the string is | 
fixed: when there are two strings and two pigeons, 
the fiery wings race one another across the ground, 
and charm the gazing throng. One of my termini 
was a tree at the extremity of the gardens: up this 
tree I mounted iu my shirt sleeves with my birds; 
the people surrounded the tree and were dead silent; 
I could see their final verdict, and my fate hung on 
these pigeons; I placed them, and with a beating 
heart lighted the matches. To my horror, one did 
not move. I might as well have tried to explode 
green sticks. The other started, and went off with 
great resolution and accompanying cheers towards 
the opposite side. But midway it suddenly stopped, 
and the cheers with it : it did not come to an end all at 
once, but the fire oozed gradually out of it like water— 
a howl of derision was hurled up into the tree at me; 
but, worse than that, looking down I saw in the 
moonlight a hundred stern faces with eyes like red- 
hot emeralds, in which I read my fate; they were 
waiting for me to come down, like terriers for a rat 
in a trap, and I felt by the look of them that they 
would kill me, or near it. I crept along a bough, the 
end of which cleared the wall and overlooking the 
road ; I determined to break my neck sooner than fall 
into the hands of an insulted public. An impatient 
orange whizzed by my ear, and an apple knocked my 
hat out of the premises. I crouched and clung— 
luckily I was on an ash bough, long, tapering and 
tough; it bent with me like a rainbow. A stick or 
two now whizzed passed my ear, and it began to hail 
fruit. I held on like grim death till the road was 
within six feet of me, and then dropped and ran off 
home, like a dog with a kettle at his tale. Meantime 
a rush was made to the gate to cut me off: but it was 
too late ; the garden meandered,'and my executioners, 
when they got to the outside, saw nothing but a 
fleeting spectre: me in my shirt-sleeves making for 
the Seven-dials. 

After this adventure, the “‘ Jack of All Trades” 
joins the Adelphi Company, under the manage- | 
ment of Mr. Yates; first of all in the humble 
capacity of dresser, but subsequently upon the 
staff of Mademoiselle Djek, the performing ele- 
phant, who will yet be remembered by the 


different account of the disposition and temper of 
the elephant from that which is generally re- 





To give an air of vraisemblance, which | 


The other | 


| creatures to the ground. 


| Halifax, Gentleman.” 


habitués of the Adelphi. Mr. Reade gives a very | Hall.—— Reprinted in the cheap form for Messrs. | i i 
| known as the writer of “The Bridesmaid 


notion or lose their customers, and so a set tale is 
always ready to clear the guilty and criminate the 
sufferer; and this tale is greedily swallowed by the 
public. You will hear and read many such tales in 
the papers before you die. Every snch tale is a lie. 


ceived. Instead of the most gentle and docile, he | 


Instead of being gentle and kind, Mr. Reade | 
pronounces the full-grown elephant to be “the | 


cunningest, most treacherous and bloodthirsty 
beast that ever played the butcher among man- 
kind.” The only way to obtain control over the 


elephant is by a liberal use of cold steel; this, at | 


least, was the means whereby the “Jack of All 
Trades” conquered Mademoiselle Djek: 

I used now to visit her, steel in hand, to feed her, 
&c., and scrape acquaintance with her by every means 
—steelin hand. One day I was feeding her, when 
suddenly I thought a house had fallen on me. 
myself crashing against the door, and there 1 was, 
lying upon it in the passage, with all the breath 
Pippin came and lifted 
me up, and carried me into the air. I thought I 
should have died before breath could get into my 
lungs again. She had done this with a push from the 
thick end of her proboscis. After a while I came to. 
I had no sooner recovered my breath than I ran into 
the stable, and came back with a pitchfork. Pippin 
saw my intention, and implored me for Heaven’s 





sake not to. I would not listen to him—he flung 
his arms round me. I threatened to turn the 
fork on him if he did not let me_ go. 
“Hark!” said he, and sure enough there she was, 


snorting and getting up her rage. ‘I know all about 
that,” said I; ‘‘ my death-warrant is drawn up, and if 
I don’t strike it will be signed ; this is how shé has felt 
her way with all of them beforeshe killed them. I have 
but one chance of life,” said I, “‘ and I won’t throw it 
away without a struggle.” I opened the door, and, 
with a mind full of misgivings, I walked quickly up to 
her. I did not hesitate or raise the question which of 
us two was to suffer; I knew that would n 
into her trunk. She gave a yell of dismay and turned 
alittle from me; I drove the fork into her ear. Then 
came out her real character. She wheeled round, ran 
her head into a corner, stuck out her great buttocks, 
and trembled all over like a leaf. I stabbed her with 
all my force for half an hour till the blood poured out 
of every square foot of her huge body, and, during 
the operation, she would have crept into a nut-shell 
if she could. I filled her as full of holes as a cleved 
orange. The blood that trickled out of her saved 
mine; and, for the first time, I walked out of her 
shambles her master. 

The picture is powerfully drawn, if the colour 
be slightly too sanguine. The end of the elephant 
is, that she finds another victim at Geneva, and 
is killed by a cannon shot, in pursuance of the 
orders of the authorities. 

Vith reference to this opinion as to the ele- 


phant, we have to observe that it is too subver- | 


sive of the commonly-received opinion to be 
adopted without very strong proof. That Djek 
was a ferocious animal cannot be doubted, 
and there are many instances on record (that of 


Chunee among others) of elephants killing their | 


keepers after years of familiarity and apparent 
attachment. Still it by no means follows that 
cruelty and treachery are the universal character- 
istics of the animal; for if that were so, it would 
be impossible to contemplate without a shudder 
the spectacle which may be witnessed on fine 
afternoons in the gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety, when the fine elephant there marches about 
with a dozen or so of sportive children on his 
back. According to Mr. Reade, it is not only 
possible but probable that the great creature 
will one day use his trunk to dash the little 


The Earl’s Daughter. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” London: Longmans This is a cheap 
reprint of an excellent and already well-known 
tale, which for the purity of the religious element 
which enters largely into it cannot be too widely 
known. 

Agatha’s Husband. 





By the Author of “ John 
London: Chapman and 


Chapman and Hall’s “Select Library of Fiction,” 
to which it forms a very charming addition. 


t do. | 
| I sprung upon her like a tiger, and drove the pitchfork 


I felt | 
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Normiton: a Dramatic Poem. 
Pieces... By Mary C. Hume. 

} and Son. 

| Ina and Norella. By ANDREW 

Edinburgh: Grant and Son. 
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Corona, and other Poe Ms. By E. J. REED. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 
Withered Leaves. By Rusricus. Edinburgh: 


Edmonstan and Co. 

Effusions of a Wandering Pen. By THOMAS 
GreGoRY. London: Partridge and Co. 
Xerxes: an Liistorical Tr: uge ly, ia Five Acts. 

L. M.S. London: Diprose. 
Tue minstrels are going a fast but safe way of 
driving the critics out of the field. “So much 
the better,” cries some sentimental martyr who 
has had the opportunity of knowing what Peter 
Pinder only suspected—for the critics mostly 
touched Peter as if he had been a human hedge- 
hog—that reviewers use “hatchets and scalping 
knives in shape of pens.” Whether better 
or worse, the fact is obvious that the 
critics are all but beaten by the pertinacity 
of the minstrels. We make bold to assert that 
we delight in the advent of grand poems, for the 
opportunity they afford us of being, according to 
our own notion, exceedingly eloquent. Next to 
these—our vanity again—we rejoice in hopelessly 
bad poems, because we can extract some fun from 
them, even in the absence of sharp satire. Un- 
fortunately, the most numerous poems are those 
which are of the middle quality, breaking no 
literary commandment, soaring to no intellectual 
grandeur, sinking to no artistic meanness. These 
are they which, like an in-rushing tide, are scaring 
back the reviewers, who have taken their places 
with all the pride of Canute. Every man who 
writes an article on the merits or demerits of 
books likes to make it as pictorial as he can; he 
delights in lights and shadows, in diversity of 
hues; but if his palette have but one colour, how 
is it possible that he can produce effect, or pre- 
vent a wearisome monotony? A proverb has 
been founded on the fact that a pea is like its 
fellow, and that again so like ten thousand 
others, that a description of one would be 
a description of all. For peas read poems, 
and our difficulty will be clearly seen. Reserving 
books either very good or very bad for comment, 
we see every probability that before long, if not 
at once, we must only mention the middle quality 
by name. With some such idea we have placed 
in order the above volumes, beginning with Mary 
Hume’s poems, which are above mediocrity, and 
concluding with Nerves, an historical tragedy in 
five acts, which is beneath it. All the other 
books on our list are of that class out of which 
we can neither pick grave errors nor detect fervid 
inspiration. The attempt to write poetry is not 
a criminal act; it is not even objectionable. No 
man can say where genius lies encrusted; no man 
can say whether the unexplored cave contains 
rubbish or pearls. It is a commercial process and 


? 


bY 


| arule of common sense to put under the skilful 


hands of a lapidary certain stones in order to 
detect their value. Only when the process is 
completed can the result be judged. Suppose the 
whole affair a failure, even then we cannot say 
the process was unwise—it was only unfortunate. 
That any individual, and especially a youth, 
should feel poetic fervour strong within him 
is natural, and the more probable because lift 
is nearly evenly balanced between love and war. 
Equally natural is it that out of poetic 
feeling should grow poetic effort. ‘The daisy 
which Burns has made even more beautiful by 
the magic of his pen appealed first to his sensi- 
es the effort 


bilities. But rarely, very rarely, d 

correspond with the warmth and opulence of the 
feelings. “We cannot all be butterflies,” said 
Goethe; so neither can we all be poets. Very 


members of society belong 
They may even live to 
we 


many respectable 
exclusively to the earth. 
be aldermen and revel on turtle, but shall 


| reproach them because they never reached or 


drunk the nectar of the gods like Shelley “or 
Keats? Now it must not be inferred that the 
five authors lying on our list between Miss Hume 
and L. M. S. have tried their hand at poetry and 
failed. All we say is, that they are ordinary, 
not extraordinary, poets. With shrewd intellect, 
and a knowledge of versification, they have done 
what may please many, but what can hardly be 
said to have made the stores of literature richer. 

Mary C. Hume, author of Normiton, is _— 

anc 


| other poems, and known no less, perhaps, as being 
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nearly related to a man who has “done the state | 
some service,” the late Joseph Hume. From the 
father to the child how pleasingly the figures of 
arithmetic blossom and soften into the figures of 
language. What strikes us in Miss Hume’s 
poems are their elevated tones of natural piety, 
and their exceeding tenderness. A better dedi- 
cation could not be than 

To all whose love and faith hope’s wieck survive, 

To all who suffer and to all who strive. 
_ In this dramatic poem, Normiton, we find that 
its first quality is combination, and its second 
imagination. The flow and progress of rhythm 
are merely like cement which a builder uses to 
wind the stones of some beautiful fabric. Of 
copese we use the word imagination in the sense 
of Shelley, that it is “the greatest instrument of | 
good.” Emphatically it is so in Miss Hume’s 
case, since her poems are instructive and more 
redolent of the “linked sweetness” of the affec- 
tions than we usually see. If people fancy there 
is very rich and splendid imagery in Miss Hume’s 
poems they are greatly mistaken; that is, if 
imagery be taken inthe sense usually understood— 
namely, similitude. We are not sure that a cor- 
rect definition of imagery has ever been furnished. 
One writer on poetics, if we remember aright, has 
stated that “imagery is involved from the law of | 
imagination.” It would take more space than we | 
can devote to combat or support that assertion; 
let us pass it, then. So far as the poem Normiton 
is concerned, we hold it to be to Miss Hume’s | 
credit that she has not indulged in wayside | 
beauties. A friend of ours lately observed— 
though he was no critic in the technical sense of 
the word—that his patience had fairly broken 
down under the poetry of the day, it consisted 
so entirely of scraps. This is a fact, and a fact 
to be lamented, since the grandest power of mind, 
that of unwearied sustainment, is entirely ig- 
nored. The only excuse lies in this, that it is 
easier to raise a glittering Chinese pagoda than 
to construct the severer grandeur of a Parthenon 
or a Coliseum. 

Glittering bits of poetry, though formidable in 
numerical array, never represent poetic great- 
ness. Break the finest stained window in one of | 
our old cathedrals into a hundred fragments, and | 
each fragment may show magnificence of colour | 
and partial design, but where is the grand | 
religious expressiveness of the whole? Therefore 
it is that without brilliancy, but with a perfect | 
combination of parts, Miss Hume has made her | 
leading poem an example and a sterling fact in 
literary annals. The miscellaneous poems also 
are varied and thoughtful. 

A modern five-act play is generally an un- 
wieldy creature, only not dangerous because it is 
lifeless. We approach it as we do the antediluvian 
monsters in the grounds of the Crystal Palace, 
with a sort of sickening wonder of what purpose— 
and no doubt they had their use in the perfect 
economy of nature—could have been assigned to 
such sprawling ugliness. Shakespere, with his im- 
perfect knowledge, mentions “ toothache ” as the 
severest trial of a philosopher; but then such 
plays as come to our table uninvited never could 
have intruded themselves at the Globe Theatre. 
Had they so, the immortal bard never would have 
put such silly words in the mouth of mad, but 
still kingly, Lear, when he meets Edgar: “ Didst 
thou give all to thy daughters, and art thou 
come to this?” Whata fine opportunity was 
then lost! How much more of terrible despair 
would have burned in the words: “ Hast thou 
read a five-act play, and art thou come to 
this?” 

The author of Xerxes may think that we level 
these remarks wholly at him; we do not, for we 
have not read his play. In those pages where we 
have chanced to dip we have encountered the 
densest obscurity. Shall we believe in our igno- 
rance or doubt the intelligibility of the author ? 
Coleridge, when he could not comprehend Plato, 
modestly said in the “ Biographia Literaria;” “] 
conclude myself ignorant of his understanding.” 
This was a very sympathetic way of putting the | 
case, for it is not everybody who can understand 
Coleridge. One of the characters in Nerves is 
“Oran, a bard,” and the passages we least of all 
understand is when the bard is speaking. Surely 
a poet ought not to talk like a fool or a madman. 
What ifthe speeches of Oran should be asly satire 
on our mystics—a stab in the dark at Robert 
Browning for instance ? We have tried to think 
so as being most charitable to the author, but 
have hardly succeeded. We have done all we 








need do when we have quoted the first speech of 
this bard Oran. 





If our readers can solve it, we 


| the press on the India question. 








have mistaken the sublimity of genius for the 
confusion of an undisciplined intellect: 


Alcanzor. A greeting to thee as thou lov’st to hear, 
Yet not as I can embody, implying, 
In the desire earnest. 

Oran. Nought so eloqnent 
As wish to utter what breath in vain essays. 
Thou art no misconceiver of the thought 
Actuating a poet's breast, for such 
Report and not myself pronounces, nor 
Deemest that similarity of style 
Is needed when the inspirer’s votary 
Hailing; would not conjecturing be error 
That few attractive points were ever draw ng 
The rapt attention? What could be excluded 
But th’ incommensurate to contemplation ? 
The mighty span of Heaven is presenting 
A boundless sphere for spirit to traverse, 
And the ocean's wide expanse space unequal ; 
Th’ earth objects multiform, endless t’ attract, 
The ne’er-ceasing variety of private 
Effect, equalling regard; the phase changing 
As varied light of governing direction, 
Embracing thoughts wide as they spreading reach,— 
These with increasing combination, yield 
Varying themes t’ employ the speeding pow'r 
F’er active in the muse-invoking spirit. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


School-days of Eminent Men. By JOHN Tips, 
F.S.A. London: Kent and Co. 

Tus isa fresh addition to the many valuable little 
books of reference which we already owe to the 
indefatigable pen of Mr. Timbs. ‘The first part 
contains sketches of the progress of education in 
England, from the reign of Alfred to that of her 
Majesty the Queen; the second part contains the 
“Early lives of celebrated British authors, 
philosophers and poets, inventors and _ dis- 
coverers, divines, heroes, statesmen and _ legis- 
lators.” We need not say that Mr. Timbs’s part 
of the work is admirably executed. It is a work 
to place in the hands of the boy, as Plutarch 
should be placed in the hands of the youth. 


(No. 1.) W. Blackwood 





Tales from Blackwood. 

and Sons. 
Tuis is the first of a selection of tales which 
have appeared in the pages of old ‘“ Maga.” 
Judging from this specimen, it promises to be a 
well printed, handy and cheap addition to railway 
reading, and that it is worth perusal who can 
doubt? This first instalment contains Professor 
Aytoun’s inimitable history of “The Glen- 
mutchkin Railway,” which was so heartily ap- 
proved of at the time of its appearance as the 
most humorous and, at the same time, truthful 
sketch of the railway mania of 1845. Also there 
are two admirable sea stories, ‘‘The Floating 
Beacon ” and “ Vanderdecken,” which appeared 
in 1821. 


The Army Purchase System, and Report and 
Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission 
considered; with a particular Examination of 
the Evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan. London: 
James Ridgway. 

To all who know little about this important 

question—and there are but few who know any- 

thing beyond the vulgar, one-sided view—we 
earnestly recommend a perusal of this important 
pamphlet. The really sound, constitutional, and 
legal grounds for supporting the purchase system 
are here fairly stated; and many who read 
it will probably perceive, for the first time, that 
to destroy the purchase system would be to dis- | 
connect the army from the landed and wealthy | 
middle classes, to make it a body perfectly dis- 
tinct and apart, absolved from any ties of citizen- 
ship ; to set up, in fact, a power like the Preto- 
rian Guards, or their modern copy, [armée 
d’ Algerie. 





A Reply to the Memorandum of the East India | 
Company: or, an Insight into British India. By | 
JouN FREEMAN, Esq. London: Robert Hard- 
wicke. 


| One of the many pamphlets now teeming from 


Mr. Freeman 
takes a part antagonistic to the Company, of | 
which he condemns “the system, not the men.” 








| 

Jamie's Question. By Emma Davenport. | 
London : Dean and Son. 

Tr is an old saying that a child may ask a ques- 
tion which a wise man can hardly answer : it is 
also true that few persons can answer properly 
and fully any question which a child puts. Mrs. | 
Davenport has taken a few such questions as 
“ Will this chestnut grow into a tree?” 


“Can- | J 


not there be a burning mountain in England? ” 
and shows how to answer them properly and 
fully. It is a capital little manual for its purpose. 








The Good Soldier; a Biography of Sir Henry 
Havelock, of Lucknow, Bart. K.C.B. Compiled 
from Authentic Sources. By the Rev. W. Owen. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—A readable 
little volume; compiled, it is true, but from reli- 
able sources, which are acknowledged. It is an 
unassuming, but graceful little zmmortelle to lay 
on the tomb of the great warrior. 

Andrew Steinmetz, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, has produced a timely little 
pamphlet upon the great astronomical event of 
to-day. His pages on /iistorical Eclipses: an 
Eclipse of the Sun Explained (London: D. Nutt), 
will be an excellent companion to Professor 
Hind’s letter to the Times. 

On a New Method of Fixing Artificial Teeth. 
By J. Maurice, Surgeon-Dentist (London: Piper), 
is a disquisition upon teeth in general, and of 
Mr. Maurice’s plan of fixing artificial teeth in 
particular. 








A REMINISCENCE OF ROBESPIERRE.—At a recent 
sale of autographs at Paris, the following letter, ad- 
dressed to Robespierre, excited no little interest :— 
“ Since the beginning of the revolution I have been in 
love with you, Citizen! But I was married and knew 
how tocontroul my passion. To-day I am free,—my 
husband has fallen in La Vendee: I'll give to you 
this declaration in the face of the Supreme Being. It 
is no easy task for a woman to make such a confes- 
sion; but paper is patient; you are my supreme 
deity, and on earth I know none beside yon. 
look upon you as my guardian angel, and will only 
live under your laws. If you are free, I will be yours 
for life. 1 am twenty-two years old, and have a 
feeling soul: I offer to you as dowry the qualities of 
a true republican and 40,000 livres rente. I am 
waiting for your answer. Veuve Jacquin, at Nancy. 
Poste restante. I say poste restante from fear that my 
mother might scold me for my giddiness.” The issue 
of this love affair is not known. 

UnPuB.isHeD Letrer or Rovert Burns.—The 
Dumfries Courier gives the following letter from the 
poet Burns, as not having been published before to its 
knowledge :—‘“ I know, sir, that anything which 
relates to the burgh of Dumfries’s interests will 
engage your readiest attention, so shall make no 
apology for this letter. I have been for some time 
turning my attention toa branch of your good town’s 
revenue, where I think there is much to amend. I 
mean the ‘twa pennies’ on ale. The brewers and 
vietuallers within the jurisdiction pay accurately; 
but three common brewers in the Bridgend, whose con- 
sumption is almost entirely in Dumfries, pay nothing ; 
Annan, brewer, who daily sends in great quantities of 
ale, pays nothing; because, in both cases, ale cer- 
tificates are never asked for; and of all the English 
ale, porter, &c., scarcely any of it pays. For my 
part, I never recorded an ale certificate in Dumfries, 
and I know most of the other officers are in the same 
predicament. It makes no part of our official duty, 
and besides, until it is universally. assessed on all 
dealers, it strikes me as injustice to assess one. I 
know that our collector has a percentage on the col- 
lection, but, as it is no great object to him, he gives 
himself no concern about what is brought into the 
town. The supervisor would suit you better. He is 
an abler and a keener man, and what is all important 
in the business, such is his official influence over, and 
power among, his Offrs. that were he to signify that 
such was his wish, not a ‘pennie’ would be left un- 
collected. It is by no means the case with the col- 
lector. The Offrs. are not so immediately among his 
hands, and they would not pay the same attention to 
his mandates. Your brewers here, the Richardsons, 
one of whom, Gabriel, I survey, pay annually, in ‘ twa 
pennies,’ about thirty pounds, and they complain, 
with great justice, of the unfair balance against them 
in their competition with the Bridgend, Annan, and 
English traders. As they are respectable characters, 
both as citizens and men of business, I am sure they 
will meet with every encouragement from the Magis- 
tracy of Dumfries. For their sakes partly I bave 
interested myself in this business, but stil] much more 
on account of many obligations which I feel myself 
to lie under to Mr. Staig’s civility and goodness. 
Could I be of the smallest service in anything he has 
at heart, it would give me great pleasure. I have 
been at some pains to ascertain what your annual 
loss on this business may be, and I have reason to 


| think it may amount fully to one-third of what you 
| at present receive. 
| tirely for your private use. 


These crude hints, Sir, are en- 
I have by no means any 
wish to take a sixpence from Mr. -Mitchell’s income; 
nor do I wish toserve Mr. Findlater. I wish to show 
any attempt I can, todo anything that might declare 
with what sincerity I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obliged humble servant, Ropert Burns.— 
Friday noon. David Staig, Esq., Dumfries. P.S.—A 


| variety of other methods might be pointed out, and 


will easily occur to your reflection on the subject. 


ee ‘ 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue literary family ought to be a very happy 
family, according to primitive notions. It is the 
pioneer of peace; it places itself at the head of 
modern civilisation; all its members, when they 
meet, should touch the hat, or shake the hand, or 
make some outward display of courtesy. Not 
so. The literary family has approved itself a 
very unhappy, quarrelsome family ever since man 
was able to hold a pen of iron, a stylus, or a 
goose-quill, to write on tablet of lead or wax, 
on papyrus or parchment, on foolscap or dainty 
satin-note. The literary wolf and the literary 
lamb make no effort to realise propbecy. They 
don’t live together; and if the wolf does not 
actually devour the lamb, he puts his pat awk- 
wardly in his fleece, and when the wolf is asleep 
the lamb ignores its innocency and bleats annoy- 
ingly in the ear of the wolf. In no direction is this 




















France. There, where the anonymous system does 






dog as a dog, and there is a beautiful internecine 
war always going on, to gratify those who are 
fond of seeing the dog’s delight to bark and bite, 
and to see the bear and lion growl and fight. 
Good Isaac Watts might have carried his illus- 
tration from the dumb to the 
creation. If God hath not made it 
littérateurs have made it so. No sooner has a man 
exalted himself upon a pedestal than twenty 
appear to pull him down. Let a man have 
twenty thousand suffrages, and the object is 
to reduce them to ten thousand. The more 
his merit, or the greater his genius, the 
more desirable, it appears to be, to make 
him conscious that he is clay after all. Now, 
if anything were to be got out of this—anything 
available in the form of a Babylonish garment 
or an ingot of silver—we should not mind. But 
the effect of all the skrimmage is to make 
persons distrustful of the value of the literature 
placed before them. But to come to a practical 
illustration of our text. There are two men in 
France both great as writers, and the one is the 
antipodes of the other—Jourdan of the Sitcle, 
and Veuillot of the Univers. With the liberalism 
of the one we no more sympathise than we do 
with the ultramontanism of the other. They are 
the extremes of two parties—the one denying all, 
the other believing all. Neither the one or the 
other use measured language. And we may say, 
as outside spectators, that the sparring of neither 
pleasesus. Rationalism and traditionalism don’t 
handle the gloves adroitly. The antagonists kick 
under—kick one another’s shins, and do not look 
one another full in the face—don’t deliver the blow 
full on the face or chest. Each party, of course, 
has its bottle-holders. There is a J. B. Gilbert, 
for example, who readily lets it be known which 
party he backs. In La vérité pour tous (Liberty 
fur every one) he has an article, “ Babel, ou les 
assises de la libre pensée,” which we venture to 







































who may not have seen the journal in question. 
The article assumes a dramatic form. The scene 
is supposed to take place in the office of the 
Siécle—L. Jourdan’s paper. The journel is almost 
made up. Acrowd of people appear belonging 
to different nations. Among these are women. 
There is much uproar, which is possible enough 
where ladies are present—God forgive us! Order 
is obtained at length, when M. Jourdan is made 
to say: ‘“Free-thinkers, you know it well; 
jesuitism and ultramontanism assail- us, and 
threaten to immerge us under their impure 
waves. I have called you together to devise the 
means of arresting their ravages. 
us say, the means of doing this is liberty. What 
is Catholicism but superstition, slavery, and 
intolerance ? Let us oppose our independence to 
servitude; before the banner of Catholic serfage 
and obscurantism let us plant the banner of in- 
telligence, learning, and of free thought. (Loud 
applause). 
our souls, free from every bond, will never con- 


























Let each to-day make a breach, and destroy 
every catholic dogma by a contrary dogma. 
(Applause.)” A drinking chorus is then in- 
troduced; but as we cannot translate their 
song into pliable English, we omit it. 






fact more obvious than among the Jittérateurs of | 
| to thee to polish the chain of friendship, and to 
Here the red-skin 
lights his pipe, and blows a whiff to every art of 
the universe, and then presents it to the Sachem 
Jourdan, who passes it successively to all the 
staff of the Siécle. Jourdan then, like adisturbed | 
“What dost 
The savage, who is 
supposed to have been a diligent reader of the 
journal already quoted, replies: “I wish thee to 
instruct me in the science of the Great Spirit; the 
reputation of thy wisdom has penetrated to my 
Here the sage of the 
smiles a philosophical smile, illuminated by 


not prevail, every cat is known as a‘cat, every | 


intellectual | 
so, the | 


condense for the benefit of the indulgent reader | 


First of all let | 


Let us prove to the universe that | 


sent to be imprisoned in the formule of a symbol! | 


The | 
scene changes. Suddenly the door of the dining- truth.” Then comes a disciple of M. Lerminiez, | 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


room is opened, and a savage appears, red and 
tatooed, covered with a blue foxskin, his head 


his tomahawk on his shoulder. 
a one only as may be met with, peradventure, in 
the Jardin des Plantes. The savage comes forward 


Simaghan. 
red- 
prairie.” 
more objective. 
no: 
ofa 


the most valiant hunters of 





kine 
KINDS, 





faces. 
the science of the Great Spirit.’ 
invoked 


|crossed the great lake, and have come to 
thee, O illustrious sachem. I have come 


smoke the calumet of peace.” 


editor, inquires abruptly enough: 
thou wish with me, brother?” 


wigwam in the desert.” 
Sicol 

| the oil lamps of Passy. “You flatter me, my 
brother. 
guide thee.” 
humility ; but, continues the “flail of 
Jesuits,” 


cenaculum of learning. Listen, child of soli- 
tudes! Listen 
these masters 
thinkers ... 
ye of God?” Toanswer this grave question various 
French celebrities are introduced, and first 
Quinet, who replies: “God is the power of the 
transformation of nature. God 1s not eternal. 
Often it happens that a god has died, and has 


of the truth. And ye free- 


upon earth.” To justify this assertion is quoted 
Genie des religions, 2. Ahausuerus, p. 267. Cousin 





| says: “God is at once God, nature, and hu- 
\ manity. And to Cousin, remarks Taine: | 
“You would not have him be ours.” Cousin 


answers from a line in his own book, “ Well said; 
you are a good and an excellent pantheist.” 
Matter says, “The Christian Trinity is a sort of 
polytheism ;” 
infimte, and the relation of the finite to the 
infinite.” ‘Taine, entranced, says, ‘‘ Impossible to 
speak with more magnificent pathos.” Bouchitte 
breaks in: “God is the being who presents the 
most formal and insoluble contradictions.” 
chitte is a rationalist, and his observation calls up 


” 


“Blasphemy!” exclaims the savage. Then there 
is a drinking chorus, wherein Lucifer excites the 
drinkers, urging them to drain deep cups. 
this hell or earth potion all drink, when M. 
Jourdan calls out: “ What think ye of Christ ?” 
To which is made answer by a disciple of Kant’s: 
“The incarnation is the objective realisation of 








the ideal of humanity.” To which adds M. 
Ferrari: iat nix! “ An infinite God cannot be- 


come incarnate.” (Essai sur la Principe de la 


| not, if he is infinite and all-powerful?” 


the exhaustion of the Jewish unity fecundated by 
the genius of Persia and of Grecian Egypt.” ‘I 
better like,” says Ferrari, “the pathos of Kant.” 


| Philosophy is silent for a space, and a dis- 
ciple of Lerminier breaks in: “Christ was | 
| born at Nazareth.” “Christ was born at 


Jerusalem,” says M. Roux Ferrand; 
| small child, in infantine voice, is made to say: 
“Ah, blockhead, he does not know his cate- 
chism.” One of the disciples of De Jouffroy is 
made to come forward and to say, “Jesuits and 
Jesus Christ are two faces of the same adorable 





adorned with rose-coloured plumes, and bearing 
He is a very 
theatrical savage, it will be perceived, and such 


and says: “I am Oualé, son of Micou, son of 
My nation is the great nation of the 
the 
He is an Indian Norval, but rather 
** Now, one day, when the mag- 
ias half open their flowers, white as the milk 
mare, I invoked my manitou, who said to me: | 
‘Go, cross the salt lake; go to the village of the pale 
There thou shalt find a sachem knowing in 
After having | 
Michabou, genius of the waters, I 


In fact thy manitou could not better 
Here is the pride which apes 
the | 
“Ye behold here the illustrious assem- | 
bly of men the most learned in the science of | 
the Great Spirit, the élite of philosophers, the | 
to the sublime teachings of 


Ab jove principium, what think | 


been interred in heaven that we may adore him | 


and Cousin, “It is the finite and | 


Bou- | 


a young Hegelian, who exclaims, “ God is not.” | 


Of | 


Philos. de ( Hist.) A bystander inquires: “ Why | 
Down | 
comes Michelet: “The Word of Christianity is , 


and a/| 




















| who declares, “I place Jesus Christ between 
Brutus and Cesar, or beside Spinoza, the sub- 
lime adorer of humanity.” A Jew bursts out, 
“‘ Spinoza, triple renegade; an atheist!” Arnold 
in his philosophical doctrine takes up the word 
and says, “ The word made flesh was the French 


revolution.” “Jesus Christ is God,” shouts a 
Protestant. “Jesus Christ is not God,” shouts 
another Protestant, “he was only map.” 


Jourdan is made to exalt himself on this di- 
versity of opinion on religion, and he calls out 
to Renan, “What, O thou Corypheus of 
young French Hegelianism, what thinkest thou 
of religion, the oracle and the hope of 
the institute of free thought *’ To which 
M. Renan makes answer: “In the beginning 
spontaneity created religions, which were in 
turn called polytheism, bouddhism, mono- 
theism. The aspect of a rich and varied nature 
begat Grecian polytheism ; monotheism was begat 
in the contemplation of the immense and monoto- 
nous solitudes of the desert.” Quinet objects: “A 
small cause for such a great effect. And, so M. 
Renan, you see only in Christianity the sponta- 
neous product of a humanitarian instinct?” 
“No doubt,” answers M. Renan. Quinet gets 
up, all on fire: “Eh, what! Humanity now over 
four thousand years of age has still spontaneity! 
Such comes of philosophers and their precon- 
ceived systems. Look into history, and what do 
we see? The most confused mixture. A chaos 
of Hebrews, Greeks, and Egyptians, Romans, 
grammarians of Alexandria, scribes of Jerusalem, 
Essenes, Sadducees, adorers of Jehovah, of 
Mithra, of Serapis. ° , Shall we 
say that this vague multitude, forgetting 
| differences of origin, of belief, of institu- 
tion, is suddenly and spontaneously reunited 
to find in a sole spirit the same ideal? You 
must acknowledge that, at least, the strangest 
miracle that ever has been heard of.” Michelet 
replies: “To the social Word belongs the future ; 
Christianity has had its time. Half through 
Roman history I have met only with feebleness 
and decay.” All these sentences are taken from 
the writings of those who are made to utter them. 
M. Jourdan heaves a sigh. Quinet says: “ All 
religions are good.” <A positive fellow of the 
positive school shouts: ‘‘ All religions are bad.” 
M. Jules Simon has a word to say, and says: 
“ Natural religion is the sole truth.” A subscriber 
to the Siécle gets off his seat and shouts: 
‘‘What matters the altar upon which one sacri- 
fices, and the manner in which one worships 
God?” And another: “For my part, I hold 
Bouddhism as a religion of eternal principles.” 
M. Matter elects for Mahometanism, “ the purest 
| of religions,” at least if not for Nestorianism, “ the 
best and justest founded doctrine;” at least for 
Gnosticism, “the richest of Christianity.” 
Villemain is made to declare for Arianism, as 
| “the most methodic religion.” Quinet breaks in, 
and decleares himself for the religion of love. A 
disciple of Courtes declares that religion will soon 
be a religion for dogs. Free-thinking women 
| break in,and make a row in the conclave; but 
when the disciple of Quinet emits his doc- 
trine, the savage brandishes his tomahawk, and 
inquires whether he has come so far to 
learn so much contradiction? A member of 
the Bible Society declares for the Bible, “all the 
science of the Great Spirit is contained therein.” 
“What am I to do with this mysterious book, 
the characters of which I am ignorant of ?” en- 
quires the savage. “ What matters it?” replies one 
| of the Bible Society, “ the Spirit will guide you?” 
There is further controversy between the red-skin 
and the black-robe, when M. Jourdan winds up 
the controversy by saying: “I suspect that this 
red-skin is only a Jesuit in disguise.” The 
drift of this piece is obvious enough. 
Théophile Gautier is still in harness, and jbril- 
liant as ever. The last sketch from his pen, in 
the pages of L’Artiste, occupies the attention 
among literary men which it justly deserves. It 
| comes forth free and fresh, sharp and clear, yet 
avoiding those angularities which so mar a French 
portrait. Neither the hair nor the dress has been 
arranged for the occasion. The portraiture is 
minute without being microscopic. French bio- 
graphies are made too often to resemble the per- 
formances of Chinese tailors, where every ugly 
stich is made powerfully visible. The French- 
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man will tell you the colour of a lady’s garter, 
and the complexion of the linen of his hero. He 
walks into the wardrobe, or, at least, takes stock 
of a wardrobe, with the eye of a Hebrew or of a 
blanchisseuse. 
stockings, and bootsand shoes. The oftener these 
have been renewed or repaired the better for him. 
He makes two lines out of a darned stocking, and 
four out of a patched coat. An old hat is equal 
to a paragraph. 
up to a column. Intrigue fills pages. With 
Balzac, Théophile Gautier is quite at home. The 
one author had not to pose to the other. The 
sketch is free and natural, and this is its greatest 
recommendation. Let us favour the reader with 
a touch or two. We have had our joke out of 
Théophile before now; but at this instant we 
approach him in earnest: 

About 1835 we occupied two little rooms in the 
“no-thoroughfare ” (impasse) of Doyenné, in the site 
occupied nearly now by the pavillon Mbollien. 
Although situated in the centre of Paris in front of 
the Tuileries, two paces from the Louvre, the place 


was desert and savage, and it required some pains to | 
However, there came to us one morning | 


discover it. 
a young man of distinguished manners, with a frank 
and cordial air, excusing himself for having intro- 
duced himself. It was Jules Sandeau. He came to 
recruit us on the part of Balzac for La Chronique de 
Paris, a weekly journal. : “ Balzac,” said 
Sandeau, “has read Mademoiselle de Maupin, then 
just appeared, and he had greatly admired the style 
of it,” &. 


The meaning of all this is intelligible enough. 


M. Balzac wished to have an interview with the | 


editor, and he had it. Parisian editors, it would 
appear, are as timorous as those who would court 
them. An English editor has all his nerves, 
thews, and sinews of iron. He iscased in mail. 
His holy of holies is inviolable. He is a myth. 
He lives within a curtain, and has his particular 
incense burning before him. He is no more to be 
approached than the Grand Lama or the Chinese 


A blemished reputation comes | 


| pipe; and how Defoe covered his earless head.! our own soul. Whether are those more to be 
| But to the portrait of de Balzac: 


| 


| 


| face. 


| 





| 





His frock-coat thrown back discovered his athletic 


. ‘ | neck, or bull’s neck, round as the shaft of a column, 
He delights in old hats, bonnets, | 


without apparent muscles, and of a satined whiteness 
which contrasted with the more coloured tones of his 
At this epoch, Balzac, in the strength of his 
years, presented signs of a health in keeping with the 
paleness which is generally associated with genius. 
The English tongue can with difficulty com- 
plete the portraiture. The cheeks, the nose, the 
mouth are all faithfully set forth. The great 
writer seems to have set some value upon his 
nose, since he is reported to have said to David of 
Angers: “Take care of my nose; my nose is a 
fortune!” Balzac, we gather, was a man who 
would appear in character. Humble mortals, 
who have to wield the pen, appear in such garb 
as Providence may provide them with—the toe- 


less boot, the brimless hat, the coat out at the | 


elbow. Balzac appears in his cachmere morning- 
gown, in which he caused himself to be painted 
by Louis Boulanger. Literature has its dandy- 
ism. It appears of a morning slippered in velvet, 
and gowned, and furred, and wears Turkish caps 
upon its head, and smokes long pipes tipped 
with amber. It is very dainty and un- 
approachable. It writes upon vellum-note; it 
uses a quill stolen from the wing of a 
peacock; its ink is scented; it does not use 
common wafer to enjoin the attendance of a 
tailor. It never pulls the bell-rope, never gets 
into a passion. It is surrounded by a phalanx of 
humilities, from the chiffonitre upwards. It is 


| humble itself, and never uses naughty words in its 
| vehemence, and never will permit remonstrance 


' 


} 


* . . . | 
Emperor at Pekin. He is nameless—inscrutable. | 


He is a lord in creation. He speaks, and the thing 
is done; he commands, and he has ever so many 
obedient servants. The French editor stands upon 
no such substantial grounds. He has to watch the 
weather-cock and the barometer, as the sage 
watches the movements of the one and the oscil- 
lations of the other in the observatory. He is 
not a despot, but is the victim of despots. He 
has a menagerie, but he is not his own Wombwell. 


above a whisper. It has its certain income, and 
wonders how poor devils can lend themselves out 
at so much the line. It ignores professors in 
colleges and lyceums, and blowing up its own 
soap-bubbles, and seeing itself in every prismatic 
colour, wonders how writers should starve for 
bread. But far be it for us to set Balzac down 
in this category of literary men. We have indi- 


| dated L’ Artiste is our authority for all that 


| 


Théophile Gautier has written in regard to Balzac. 


| We decline to follow him throughout his por- 


| traiture, and for this reason: 


7 . . | 
The wolves snap at him, the cats scratch him, the | 


vipers sting him. 


He is gnawed by centipedes. | 


He is in his own house, and enters by the door to- | 


night, to be ejected, perhaps, to-morrow morning 
by the window. He has to stand all the racket of 
journalism, and must be prepared any fine morn- 
ing to meet all the consequences of fine and im- 
prisonment. Thisis a digression. Let us return 
to our mutton. Théophile Gautier is speaking: 

If we have related this anecdote, it is not that it is 
flattering for us, but because it honours Balzac, who, 
already illustrious, was seeking to associate himself 
on an equal footing with his comrades in literature. 
True it is, that at this time Balzac was not the 
author of the Comédie Humaine, but he had written 
several novels: the Physiologie du Marriage, the 
Peau de Chagrin, Louis Lambe "f. Euge nie Grande t, 
&e.; enough, indeed, at this time, to form five or 
six reputations. His nascent glory, reinforced 
every month by new rays, shone with all the splen- 
dour of the young morning; and, in truth, it required 
a lively ray to distinguish him in the firmament, 
where were shining, at once, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
de Vigny, de Musset, Sainte-Beauve, Alexandre 
Dumas, Mérineé, George Sand, and several others. 
But never, at any period of his life, did Balzac con- 
stitute himself a great literary Lama. He was always 
a boon companion ; he had pride, but was altogether 
destitute of vanity. ; 

At this time Balzac occupied a humble lodg- 
ing at the end of the Luxembourg, near the 
Observatory. Théophile went to see him in his 
quarters, and it is Théophile who speaks:—“ Our 
heart beat strong, for we have never approached, 
without a trembling at the heart, a master of 
thought, and the speech we had prepared to meet 


| valuable contribution to our knowledge, to our | 
better understanding of a subject which has | 
| lately attracted much attention. 
an Ultramontanist, and would fain, by fair means | 
|and foul, gain converts to the Ultramontanist | 


we know that 
Balzac has admirers enough in England to in- 
duce them to read the article for themselves, 
especially as it has met with the applause of the 
French press generally. The narrative is in- 
terrupted, but the continuation of it will appear 
in the course of this month. 





FRANCE. 
Le Bouddha et le Bouddhisme. 
Paris. 
3ur for its fiercely polemical spirit, and its 
Jesuitically proselytising design, this would be a 


The author is 


theory. He wants to persuade us that Brah- 
minism was mainly a theft from Mosaism, and 


| Buddhism a theft partly from Magism and 


yartly from the Roman Catholic religion. 
. eC 


learning, much ingenuity, and boundless so- 
phistry. 
must approach unfettered by western prejudices; 
we must enter into them with an Oriental large- 
ness, as if we ourselves were children of the East. 


So drawing near to them, we at once perceive | 
that, above all other religions, they were pecu- 
liarly the growth of the soil, the product of the | 


Indian heart, of Indian imagination, and of Indian 
necessities. India can munificently give, but it 


does not need to borrow; its ideas, its phantasies, | 
The pla- | 


are as exuberant as its vegetation. 


| giarisms of which M. Schoebel accuses it could 
| only be supported by the clearest, fullest, and 


him stuck in our throat midway, and was reduced | 


to a stupid phrase, similar to that emitted by 
Henrich Heine when he went to visit Goethe: 
‘It is a fine day to-day.’” We tried at the outset 
to acquit M. Gautier of the prying propensity 


| excluded; but the trace thereof has been small | 
Besides, we do not | 


of the sheriff-officer-man; but we are not able to | 


pronounce him guiltless. If any one would tell 
the tale, we should all gladly listen to it : How 
Shakespere dressed; what he had for breakfast. 
Whether Milton combed his own hair, and 


whether he was a despot among his own daugh- 
What Raleigh did with the ashes of his 


ters. 


most indubitable historical evidence, and no such 
evidence exists. 
which is eternal and universal, India has not been 


and the influence transient. 
believe in religious plagiarisms at all. There 
was an old Greek saying, that no barbarian is 


Atheist, which means that every man is naturally, | 
is instinctively religious. It is the religious faculty | 


| wherewith every man is endowed which creates 


| 


| 
| 


religious systems. 
because we find God within, and the first 
miracles and mysteries we encounter are those in 








Par C. ScHOEBEL. | 


These } 
preposterous notions he supports with some 


Hindoo religions, above all others, we | 


From that spiritual interchange | 


We worship God without, | 


pitied who, with a deplorable intemperance of 
negation, reject the religious element in human 
nature altogether, or those who, from their dis- 
mal penury of religious emotion, aver that 
religious belief results exclusively from foreign 
communication? Both perhaps are alike to be 
pitied, and assuredly both are equally wrong ; 
though, moreover, the former are fanatically 
herterdox and the latter fanatically orthodox, yet 
substantially they set forth the same doctrine. 
And it is the paradoxes of the latter which pro- 
voke, and toa certain extent justify, the paradoxes 
of the former. When Chalmers boldly declared 
that in the bosom of our race there is a profound 
| repugnance to religion, why should we grumble at 
| any poor shallow secularist who draws the legiti- 
| mate conclusion that religion must therefore be 
|a priestly invention and a priestly trick? In 
| 
| 





truth, religion never sins by defect but always by 
excess. What is called an irreligious age is 
simply an age of horrible superstition. When was 
France so irreligious asnow? When was France 
so madly, monstrously superstitious? Are we 
in these days less religious than were the 
Puritans? Wearemuch more religious, and though 
| not so disposed to see God under certain stern 
| Jewish aspects of his character, we are far proner 
| to superstitions puerile and ridiculous. Now why 
should we suppose that there could ever be 
| poverty or paralysis of the religious life in the 
| most religious of lands? It would be as absurd 
to admit that India had gone abroad for religion, 
| as that, though the realm of streams and rivers, 
| it had gone abroad for water. Granting, as M. 
| Schoebel too easily assumes, that the Israelites, 
| when carried into captivity, were scattered all 
| over Asia, does it inevitably follow that the laws 
'of Menu were nothing but a variation of the 
| Mosaic laws? How much more philosophical the 
| faith that a country whose civilisation was older 
' than that of Egypt, must earlier than any other 
| have had legislators! This is the opinion of 
| Creuzer, the greatest authority on the history of 
| religions with whom we are acquainted. He 
{shows that Menu is a holy name occurring in 
| many different regions, and in many different 
| forms—such as Menes among the Egyptians, and 
| Minos among the Greeks, both famous as legis- 
‘lators. There are very obvious reasons why 
| India and Palestine should not approximate and 
| intermingle. The strongest is that India anni- 
| hilates, while Palestine stupendously aggrandised 
| the individual. Jehovah himself was to the 
| Hebrew the individual by pre-eminence. In 
India the gods sprang from the elements, es- 
| pecially from the water. By the Hebrew, 
| Jehovah was beheld infinitely above the elements, 
and using them as instruments of his will. The 
| most rigid Monotheism and the most poetic Pan- 
theism can have no point of contact. They 
are deadly foes, though the poetic Pantheism 
is the more tolerant of the two. Magism and 
Mosaism had many things in common; in both 
the moral predominated over the religious pro- 
perly so called. It was from the affinities and 
partial amalgamation of Mosaism and Magism 
that Gnosticism arose, which so powerfully lea- 
vened and moulded the Christian idea. Here, 
from Ezekiel’s time and before, we have no diffi- 
culty in detecting how the currents commingle. 
In Mosaism and Magism let the supernatural be 
admitted or not admitted, let it be in quality and 
quantity what it may, we hear three voices 
speaking to us—the stars, the mountains, and 
the desert; a splendour chasing darkness, a 
loftiness rebuking earth’s low thoughts, and a 
grim monotony of the illimitable, the more im- 
pressive from the barrenness and the peril— 
puritanic elevation unsurpassed, but no bound- 
less outpouring of fertility. In contrast behold 
India. Everything there in religion is opulent, 
prolific as the rushing floods. Ganga, in India, 
is the general name for a river; and not the 
Ganges alone, but every stream is holy. To 
picture the endless metamorphoses of the water 
is what the Indian religions have attempted. 
They do not soar high; they do not pierce deep ; 
but they squander themselves abroad with a 
wondrous wealth, even as the deluge sweeps, 
swarming and joyous with vitality, on. With 
the Romans religion had ceremonial majesty, 
as the handmaid of the state; with the Greeks it 
was partly a heroic reminiscence, and partly an 
artistic display; with the Egyptians it was the 
| deepest of feelings, veiled rather than expressed 
by the most elaborate of symbols; with the 
Indians it is the wild dance of the senses amid 
| multitudinous imaginings. This in the case of 
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the Indians implies not so much the absolutely | 


immoral as the absence of the moral—a distinc- 
tion which those who in ignorance of India write 


glibly about its religious affairs are apt to forget. | 


Without individuality there cannot be morality, 
but neither can there be immorality. Morality 
implies the consciousness and the force of freedom 
and responsibility; it implies the ability to sever 
the right from the wrong, and strength of will to 
persist in the right. Now Buddha, considered as 
a historical personage, strove to be a moral 
reformer in a land where individuality, the first, 
the indispensable condition of morality, had no 
existence. He was not, and he did not pretend to 
be, the founder of a religion, though his name is 
associated with a faith which counts such numer- 
ous adherents. A Hindoo John the Baptist, he 
attempted six hundred years before his Hebrew 
brother to call men to repentance. Buddh means 
a waking state; Buddha means the awakened one, 
and consonantly hereto Buddha tried to arouse 
his countrymen from the slumber of their creed and 
clime. One of Buddha’s names was Siddhartha, He 
Who Succeeds—and to justify his name his success 
as a teacher was great and rapid. But scarcely 
beyond his lifetime did the moral empire, the 
moral purity of his doctrine survive. This result 
was the most natural possible. His example was 
really his doctrine—the example of individuality 
in the midst of those who had never witnessed 
individuality before. Buddha was of royal race, 
and he was called Sakyasintha, the lion of the 
race of the Sikyas, even as in Scripture we find 
the lion of the tribe of Judah. With regal brow 
and leonine breast Buddha the awakened and the 
awakener, Siddhartha the victorious, flung him- 
self forth on the dreamy Indian soul—a valiant, 
an earnest, and a loving man. It does not seem 
as if India could have had a nobler prophet than 
Buddha, if India’s millions had been capable of 
moral redemption. By the rejection of the 
Vedas, the oldest Hindoo books, and of caste 
(that most despotic ofinstitutions), Buddha wished 
to deliver men alike from slavery to books and 
from slavery to each other, and to throw them on 
whatsoever was divine in their own being. 
Buddha acted not otherwise than all foremost 
moral reformers must inevitably act. They are 
all compelled to retreat within the strict domain 
of the moral principle. The Stoics sublimely 
endeavoured to arrest the corruption of 
ancient society. Wholly moral were their 
weapons; whoily moral were their conquests. 
The moral reformer prepares the religious re- 
former; but he prepares him only to be effaced 
by him; hence Christ said that he who was least 
in the kingdom of Heaven was greater than John 
the Baptist. There was in effect a religious 
reformation in India in consequence of the moral 
reformation which Buddha had accomplished. 
Apparently, after a long battle, Brahminism van- 
quished Buddhism in India proper; but how 
much of Buddhism Brahminism was forced to 
appropriate in the struggle? ‘This is an in- 
variable process in the development of humanity. 
It reconciles the conservative and innovating 
tendencies. We see it in Polytheism, which would 


not surrender to the primitive purity of the | 


Gospel. When it had robbed the Gospel of that 
purity, when it had penetrated the Gospel with 
its own spirit, then it yielded. Popery main- 
tained its ground after the tremendous onslaught 
of the sixteenth century only by stealing as 
largely from Protestantism as it could without 
ceasing to be Popery. The Church of England 
has increasingly more of popular power through 
borrowing the main instrumentalities of Dissent; 
and, on the other hand, Dissent, partly in self- 
defence, and partly from the influence of the 
times, has been assuming more every year of an 
Anglican character. Though the overthrow of 
Buddhism as a distinct religion was hastened by 
political circumstances, yet it had always less of 
the national and catholic, and more of the sec- 
tarian than Brahminism. As a_ sectarianism 
it perished ; as a sectarianism it deserved to perish. 
Its fundamental defect was not being rich 
enough for the Indian imagination. The enthu- 
siastic disciples which it found in the North and 
East of Asia were prosaic as itself: they had, 
however, more individuality than the Hindoos. 


Buddhism, when once established, has an im- | 
mobility which does not characterise Brah- 


minism. By knowing how to respond to, how to 
adapt itself to, the mobility of the Indian imagi- 
nation, Brahminism has always renewed the 
Strength and lustre of its position. If Christian 


| India grow when we allow the amplest latitude 
conversions were once fairly to begin among the | 


because Buddhism, as dead formality, could | 
neither resist the foe nor transform itself into a | 
new and potent force. But if Christian conver- | 
sions were once fairly to begin among the Hin- | 
doos, Brahminism would simply turn them to its | 
own purposes. Accepting Buddha and turning | 
him into one of its innumerable gods, why could 
it not accept Christ exactly in the same way? 
Where the impulse and the habit are not to | 
believe too little but too much, what matter a | 
few miracles, a few incarnations, more or less? 
We are not of those who would discourage the | 
missionary spirit: the missionary spirit is the 
martyr spirit, and rare enough is the martyr 
spirit in these days. But in India the difficulties 
which the martyr spirit has to meet, and the | 
problem which it has to solve, are different 
from what they are anywhere else. Let | 
the Christian apostle invade any other! 
region, and he can offer not merely a/| 
more reasonable but a more opulent religion: 
while the mind is convinced and enlightened, 
while the conscience is roused, the heart and the 
imagination are interested. To the Hindoo he 
can offer a more reasonable religion, but how | 
infinitely inferior is the opulence! What alone 
can operate on the Hindoo? Either the irre- 
sistible force of English industrialism or a second 


Buddha, a second prophet of individuality rising | 


up in India itself. England has vast labours in 
India after her military labours there are con- 
cluded; but she should approach them with a 
clear and comprehensive understanding of what | 
they are. She will best arrive at this by studying 

the origin, the growth, and the character of 
Buddhism. She will see therefrom that unless | 
she create and develope individuality among the | 
Hindoos her moral empire in India is a nullity. 

This can noblest be achieved by the spectacle of 
English enterprise. But what is an indispensable 

garment of English enterprise ? The English 

language. What is itsindispensable forerunner? 

English colonisation. The English are called a | 
wise people; but how fond they are of round- 
about ways of doing the things they profess an 
ardent desire to see promptly done! They want | 
Protestantism to triumph all over the continent; 
and they are foolish enough to think it can 
be managed by distributions of tracts and 
Bibles, by harangues at Exeter-hall, and by 
meetings of the Evangelical Alliance. There are 
far swifter and grander means if they choose to 
adopt them. Let them leave to diplomatists the 
tricks of diplomacy; let them have hearty and 
honest alliance with nations that are realities, 
and not with governments that are semblances 
and pollutions; let them countenance and aid the 


valiant strivings of oppressed countries toward | 


disenthralment and a more godlike life ; let them } 
show that they prefer heroism, piety, and truth 
to commercial advantages and to the cheap 
honours which the dynasties are glad to give for 
countless and costly sacrifices on their behalf. 
Then would Germany be one and free; Italy one 
and free; Scandinavia one and free; the rest of 
Europe happy and free; and the Papal imposture, 
with scourging and scorn from all the brave, be 
finally annihilated. For an aimless and rabid 
revolutionism we have the thoroughest contempt; 
and we think that men like Mazzini, by their 


| feverish and fruitless fussiness, are more fatal 


foes to real improvement and emancipation than 
the worst of the despots. We naturally shrink 
from a liberty that is half dagger, half dilettante- 
ism, and which has so strong an antipathy to 
soberness and soap. But however we may recoil 
from political fanatics or political Utopians, we 
should not regard their follies and misdeeds as an 
excuse for the horrible compression which—a 
mimicry of paternal rule—makes Europe the 
half-barrack, half-prison which we behold. And 
if Protestantism is dear to us as the synonym of the | 
conditions through which man can majestically be 
man, let us boldly enter on the only path whereby 
Protestantism can be everywhere victorious. 
Likewise, if we are sincere in our aspirations for 
the moral and religious transfigurement of India, 
let us not trifle with a matter of such mighty 
moment. Let us abandon the roundabout, and 
employ the direct agencies. Hindoo religions are 
of themselves subjects of the profoundest interest; 
but we hesitate not to confess that it is in 
relation to the future that they chiefly attract us. | 
Even to the commonplace utilitarian England in | 
India is the most stupendous of modern facts. 
How much more stupendous does England in | 


to our poetical visions! These visions reject a | 


Buddhists they would go on at a rapid rate, | simple reproduction of England in Hindostan. 


| human communities is asleep ; 


'is simply contemptible. 


They would still leave to Hindostan that fecund 
imagination which is her glorious distinction. 
Whatever marvels of industrialism subdued the 
plains, or rushed along the rivers, would seize as 
marvels the imagination too. India the wonder- 
ful would be rendered under English industrialism 


| more wonderful still ; for, except in such hideous 
| shapes and leprous aspects as the cotton trade, 


English industrialism is as wonderful as India 
itself. But England’s industrialism means her 
agriculture more than her commerce, and her 
commerce more than her manufactures—espe- 


| cially those which, like the cotton trade, have 
| been stimulated into unnatural existence. 
}an epic 


What 
vastness in England’s commercial 


marine alone! And each ship that carries 


| our wares out and brings the products of India 
| back, is as much a poem and an enchantment as 


aught in the Hindoo mythologies. Not as hard, 
harsh prose then, but as poetry, though little 


| resembling Oriental poetry, does English indus- 


trialism draw near to India the poetical. Never- 
theless, she puts her foot on Indian soil with a 
determined purpose to conquer and civilise. She 
not merely encounters at the outset religions as 
strange as they are ancient, but she finds that 
every act of the Hindoo is a religious act. Face 
to face with this, how little she can attain with 
the limited and superficial ministries to which in 
India she has hitherto trusted! But if from 
numerous centres, and chiefly from the Hima- 


| layan districts, English colonisation were to 


spread ; if in all the viceregal courts and in all 
proceedings before the law courts the English 
language alone were used ; if no one were ad- 
mitted to a civil or military employment who did 
not speak the language fluently ; if English 
universities and English schools were scattered 
abundantly over the length and breadth of the 
land ; if every soldier after a moderate term of 
service were invited on advantageous conditions 
to become a settler ;—no violence would be done to 
the prejudices of the people, yet England would 


| march faster in one year than she has heretofore 


done in a century. Grand, however, and benefi- 
cent as may be England’s achievements in 
India, there will still be need and yearning 
for that second Buddha, that second moral 
reformer of whom we have spoken. Let 
us pray for his coming; let us pray that he may 
be still more an awakener, still more a Siddhartha, 
still more a lion of his race than the first. And 
ought we to forget that every land at this hour 
hungers and thirsts for a Buddha, a moral re- 
former, a valiant awakener? The conscience of 
the countenance 
of Duty is no longer seen ; its commands are no 
longer obeyed. Woe for us all, if, instead of 
Buddhas, of regenerators, God should send his 
most terrible retributions to punish and to purify 
a guilty earth. ATTICUS. 


(FROM OUK OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, March 29. 
WuiLE angry politics have been agitating the 
great world, the little world of music has been 
very busily occupied in its own small way; and, 
strange to say, though murmurs from lack of 
business and distress are rife in all quarters, the 
Grand Opera continues nightly crowded, nor 


' when there is anything worth seeing have the 


other theatres much cause to complain. 

The confluence which nightly overflows the 
Grand Opera is, however, accounted for by the 
eagerness of the multitude, great and small, to 
witness a new “spectacle,” or display of scenery 
and costumes upon which the manager has had 
the boldness to expend, it is said, no less than 
six thousand pounds! The peg upon which these 
showy attractions are hung is an opera “La 
Magicienne,” composed by Halevy, the music of 
which, though puffed to the skics by his friends, 
This composer, whose 
general characteristic is ambitious mediocrity, has 
written the music of no less than twenty-eight 
operas. Of these twenty-six are as com- 
pletely forgotten as though they had never 
existed; the remaining two are not with- 
outmerit, one being “La Juive,” the other 
a pretty comic opera called “L’Eclair.” What- 
ever reputation these gave him has however 
been completely swamped by the unendurable 
dullness of the “ Magicienne,” which, extending 
to the length of five acts, each of which seems 


| interminable, is without a strain of melody from 


beginning to end. In the meantime, the instru- 


| mentation is clever, and even learned, for Halevy 


is a sound musician, as far as the science can be 
taught; but, for inspiration or any of the higher 
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qualities required for the composition of a suc- | A splendid mass, composed by Gounod, was 
cessful opera, it is ludicrous to speak of them. | performed for the first time on Thursday in the 
The success of the piece is therefore due to the | Cathedral of Notre Dame, with magnificent 
choreographist, the machinist, the tailor, and the | effect. This young composer seems to be the 
scene-painter, who have decorated it with all the | rising man of the day. In sacred music he is 
resources of their comparatively humble arts, and | without a rival in France. His operatic works, 
have procured M. Halevy a triumph which his | though meritorious, are very much less popular. 
music would never have commanded. This is | 
somewhat plain-spoken, but it is necessary that ae 
these gentlemen should hear the truth from some AMERICA. 
quarter—a quality very rare indeed just now | 
among the soi- disant critics of Paris. ; Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By Wi .1am | 
While the public were yawning over the Cla- Exper. Philadelphia: Childs and Paterson. | 
borate platitudes of “La Magicienne” in the London: Triibner and Co. 1858. 
Rue Lepelletier, the habitués of the Italiens were | ‘Typ biography of a man like Dr. Kane cannot 








only important inasmuch as it enables us to 
estimate the value of the boastful and injudicious 
/compliment which the citizens of Philadelphia 
had the bad taste to ascribe upon his tomb, 
namely, that he was “a ripe scholar.” Sonte- 
thing far higher and far nobler than a ripe 
scholar Dr. Kane most assuredly was; and it is 
for that very reason that we object to the appli- 
cation of a title which is, in his case, both un- 
meaning and untrue. ‘ 

It was at Virginia that he became aquainted 
with chemistry, mineralogy, and civil engineer- 
ing—branches of knowlege which were after- 
wards of the greatest value to him; and the first 


| especially at that time, when he had resolved to 


embrace the medical profession. At this period 


enjoying a pleasant, light, and laughable opera- 
buffo, composed by Prince Joseph Poniatowski— 
a genuine amateur and lover of his country’s 
music. Its title is “Don Desiderio.” Long 


fail to interest in the deepest manner every | 
English heart. Setting aside, for one moment, 
the admiration which every one must feelin a 


of his life a heart disease developed itself, which 
hung over him like the sword of Damocles 
throughout his career, and which proved fatal to 


| career which presents, from the beginning to the 


him in the end. This, however, did not daunt 


popular in Italy, it has now been heard for the 
first time in Paris, and without any pretension 
to rank in the highest class, charms the hearer 
by its gay and agreeable melodies, and a certain 

‘ravaganza peculiarly Italian. The very re- 
verse of the Grand Opera here, the audience— 
-omposed of the élite of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
niains—who had assembled in great numbers to 
do honour to their friend, the princely composer, 
took on themselves the duties of the claque (a 
band of hirelings regularly engaged at all the 
Paris theatres, with the honourable exception of 
the Italiens, to support and applaud a piece 
or an artiste), These volunteers, among whom 





he ladies were conspicuous, performed their task | 
n amore, and this most aristocratic of audiences, | 


habitually so cold, made the theatre ring again 
with the heartiness of their applause. It was 
pleasant to see them, and also pleasant to witness 
the zeal and earnestness of all engaged in the 
performance. Singers, orchestra, choristers, every 
one seemed animated with the sole idea of making 
tlie opera succeed. Mario was more than himself, 
and Madame Donatelli, the prima donna of the 
piece, sang charmingly, while Zucchini almost 


reminded one of poor Lablaehe ; and the chorus | 


and band under Bonetti displayed a verve which 
gave animation to every morceau, and well de- 
served the favour of which they all were the 
objects during the night. Needless to add that all 
the leading artistes were recalled at the fall of the 
curtain, and the boxes, amid much laughter, in- 
sisted on congratulating their friend the com- 
poser. Whereupon a mysterious individual in 
black, looking like that ghostly personage who 
drew Priam’s curtains on a well-known memorable 
occasion, came forward to assure them that the 
Prince was not in the theatre. Half expecting a 
pleasantry of this kind, he had, in fact, gone out 
of town early in the evening, and only returned 
the next day. The extraordinary difference be- 
tween the frigidity of the public at the first 
representation of the ‘ Magicienne” and the 
frank heartiness of the auditory at “Don Desi- 
derio” was so glaring as to become the theme of 
general remark ; the gay, unpretending Lagatell 
gave nothing but pleasure, the other nothing 
but ennui. 

So you have sent us Madame Grisi once more. 
This is really too bad. But we are indebted for 


this gratification to the London public and, I am | 


sorry to say, to the London press. If either had 
done their duty we should have been spared the 
painful exhibition of exhausted powers ineffec- 
tually struggling against the decrees of nature, 
and of a once-admired—nay, loved—woman and 
artiste shamefully sacrificing the well-won repu- 
tation of her youth to a grovelling passion for 
money. The public of Paris as yet only protest 
against this humiliating display by a significant 
silence. How long they may preserve this 


delicacy towards one who possesses so little is a | 


problem. Let us hope she may not at length 
force them to a more explicit declaration of their 
feelings. 

We have at our theatres just now two well- 
known French performers, who are painfully lin- 
gering on the stage like the once great Diva. 
These are Frederick Lemaitre and Virginie 
Dejazet; but both, though celebrated, unfortu- 
nately for themselves have inexorable reasons for 
delaying their retirement, from which Madame 
Grisi is wholly free. They are poor, and have no 
other means of subsistence. 


The Opera Comique has produced a musical | 


piece this week on the subject of “ Quintan Dur- 


ward,” composed by M. Gaveart, a young musi- | 


cian already favourably known to the public. It 
was well received, and contains promises of some- 
thing higher hereafter. 





end, a picture of unselfish, undeviating, and cou- 


rageous devotion to the spread of knowledge and 


civilisation, the memory of Dr. Kane is especially 


endeared to us by the fact that the close of that 


career is, to all human comprehension, due to the 
noble efforts which he made to discover the fate of, 
and if possible rescue, our countryman, Sir John 
Franklin. 

We have more than once enlarged upon the 
pre-eminent kind of courage which an Arctic 
voyage demands. 
the soldier, who braves death at the cannon’s 
mouth, or in “the imminent deadly breach,” 
sinks almost into insignificance; for the latter has 
the cheering influences of the excitement of the 
moment, the example of numerous companions, 
| the noise, the pomp, the panoply of war,” 

whilst the former is called upon to find resources, 
| almost entirely within himself, for the achieve- 
| ment of one long, patient, and enduring act of 
courage, under the most depressing and trying 
circumstances. The crowning act of Dr. Kane’s 
life is too well known to need enlargement here. 
Suffice it to say, that among the English people 
both gratitude and a sense of justice combine to 
place him in the very foremost rank of heroes. 


| The portrait which stands at the opening of | 


| the volume is naturally the first object which 
excites remark. What a brave, what a kind, 
what a handsome face! If the science of physiog- 
nomy stands in need of confirmation, surely here 
it may be found; for the whole character—nay, 
we could almost fancy, the whole career—of the 
man is revealed in every lineament of those noble 
features. In a later portion of the work, Dr. 
Elder well describes the outward seeming of his 
hero; 

He had a fair complexion, with soft brown hair. 
His eyes were dark grey, with a wild-bird light in 
them, when his intellect and feelings were in genial 
flow; when they were in the torrent-tide of enrap- 
tured action, the light beamed from them like the 
flashing of scimetars, and in impassioned moments 
they glared frightfally. All these phases might be 
displayed within the self-same hour that he had laid 
his head upon his sister’s knee, and in a cooing voice, 
soft as the music of feeling could make it, said, “ Pet 
me, Bessie ; love me, darling.” 

Ireland is proverbially fond of claiming to be 
the progenitress of all great men. In this case 
she has good grounds for doing so, for Dr. Kane’s 
great-grandfather, John Kane, was an emigrant 
from “ the green isle” about the year 1756. His 
father, John K. Kane, was a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, and has been judge of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania since 1845. Elisha Kent 
Kane was born at Philadelphia on the 3rd of 


February 1820. He had scarcely, therefore, com- | 


pleted his thirty-seventh year when his glorious 
career was cut short. 

We pass over the anecdotes of his boyhood- 
days. That he was an “odd” boy, an adven- 


turous boy, a boy indisposed to conform to the | 
| ordinary rules of routine—in a word, to use the | 


phraseology of pedagogues, a lad boy, we may 
be sure. Natures like his can never be forced 
into the Procrustean mould which is used when 
boys have to be educated into men wholesale and 
by contract. When he had accomplished his 
sixteenth year, it was discovered that his real 
' education was not yet bezan, and he was sent to 
the University of Virginia, principally because that 
Alma Mater gave a wider ‘atitude to her step- 
sons in selecting the branches of knowledge 
which they preferred. Here, to use the Ameri- 
canism of Dr. Elder, “he made very fair head- 
| way in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics.” His 
| stay there, however, only endured for a year and 
| a-half, and he did not take his degree—a fact 


Before it even the spirit of 


him, for he resolved that, ifhe must die, it should 
be in harness. In October 1840, when he was 
not yet twenty-one years old, he was elected 
resident physician in the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Blockley. Young as he was, he appears to have 
fulfilled the duties of that responsible post with 
the highest credit. The results of his researches 
in chemistry and physiology are still spoken of 
with respect by eminent members of the profes- 
sion. In 1843, his father, perceiving that his 
life of hard intellectual labour was wearing him 
out, made interest to get him a post as surgeon 
in the American navy, and accordingly he set 
sail for the East in the frigate Brandywine, Com- 
modore Parker, in May 1843. 

This voyage was Dr. Kane’s début upon the sea, 
and the purpose of the voyage was to convey Mr. 
Commissioner Cushing to China. Kane’s journal, 
which he seems to have kept very regularly, is 
highly interesting, judging by the extracts given 
by Dr. Elder. 

After the termination of the negotiations with 
China, the Brandywine was ordered home, but 
Kane preferred remaining in China for a season 
and practising his profession. This he was per- 
mitted to do, and he established himself at 
Whampoa Reach, on the Canton River, where he 
soon acquired an extensive practice among the 
shipping there. His adventure was successful in 
a pecuniary sense; but he was soon stricken with 
fever, and it was deemed advisable on his 
recovery that he should start for Europe. He 
sailed in January 1845, and visiting Singapore, 
Borneo and Sumatra en route, he passed by India 
and reached the shores of the Mediterranean in 
April 1845. 

Greece, Italy, and France are next visited by 
| the indefatigable traveller, and then home, where 
he spent the winter of 1845-46. Soon after, he was 
dispatched to the coast of Africa, in the American 
frigate United States. 

In Africa he suffered an attack of the coast 
fever, and returned to Philadelphia in April 1847 
with broken-down health. Slightly recovering, 
however, he was dispatched to Mexico, then the 
seat of war, where he distinguished himself in a 
| manner which gained for him great credit 
| with his fellow-countrymen, having been the 
means of saving some distinguished prisoners 
| 
| 








| 
} 


from an ignominious death at the hands of 
degraded renegades and murderers. In this 
affair he himself received a serious wound. Once 
more he returned home in Oct. 1849. It was 
j; just at that time that the fate of Franklin and 
his devoted crew was attracting the liveliest 
interest all over the civilised globe, and it was 
impossible that a heart like Dr. Kane’s should 
remain insensible to that which affected every 
one who respected heroic and adventurous 
courage. The three expeditions sent out by the 
British Government in 1848 all failed to dis- 
cover the missing men, and in March 1849, 
Parliament offered a reward of 20,000/. for the 
discovery and effectual relief of the missing ships, 
| or 10,0002. for ascertaining their fate. In 1850 
other expeditions were planned: the Enterprise 
| and the Investigator went by Behring’s Straits, 
the Resolute and Assistance, with two screw-pro- 
pellers, by Baffin’s Bay. Lady Franklin also 
equipped an expedition at her own private cost, 
and Sir John Ross headed another, which was 
supported by private subscription. In addition 
to these, Dr. Rae, under the directions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, undertook the danger- 
ous experiment of land exploration. The fate 
of all these expeditions is well-known; one of 
them succeeded in solving the long-sought prob- 
lem of the North-west Passage, and another (that 
of Dr. Rae) brought back enough evidence to claim 
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successfully the 10,0007. offered by Parliament, | the “ Honours paid to Dr. Kane.” These consist of 
although it has by no means settled the question long circumstantial accounts of funeral solem- | 
| nities performed in different cities of the Union, | 


in all minds that there is no survivor left to tell 
the tale. Dr. Kane himself, after acquiring aright 
to speak authoritatively upon the point, was not 
of that opinion. 
pate the thread of our narrative. In 1850, Henry 
Grinnell, Esq., a private merchant in New York 
(to whose name be all honour!), made an offer to 
Congress of two of his own vessels, to be sent in 
search of Sir John Franklin, if Congress would 
accept the same and attach them to the American 
navy. This was of course acceded to, and Dr. 
Kane joined the expedition as senior medical 
officer. The two vessels were named the Advance 
and the Rescue, and their respective measure- 
ments were 144 and 91 tons. Dr. Kane sailed in 
the Advance, and the commander of the expedi- 
tion was Lieut. de Haven, who had already seen 
good service in the Polar Seas. They set sail on 
the 22nd of May 1850, and returned to New York 
on the 30th of Sept. 1851, having been ice-bound 
in the Frozen Ocean nine long months. An account 
of this expedition was published by Dr. Kane in 
1853, and appeared more than two months after 
he had set sail upon the second expedition. This, 
which was placed under the control of Dr. Kane, 
was organised by him, and the expenses were 
borne by Mr. Grinnell, the American public, and 
Dr. Kane himself. He contributed the proceeds 
of lectures delivered by him in the principal 


cities of the Union during the interval between | 


the two expeditions. Mr. Peabody, an American 
merchant residing in London, who is well-known 


for his unbounded liberality, contributed ten | 


thousand doilars in aid of the undertaking. 
They started in July 1853, and the circum- 
stances of that voyage; the two winters spent 


in the ice; the attainment of the magnetic | 
North Pole ; the heroic and successful struggles | 


with the perils and privations incident to exis- 
tence in that terrible clime; the necessitated 
abandonment of the Advance; and the admir- 
able judgment displayed by Dr. Kane in bringing 
home all his crew except two—all these facts are 
too well known to need recapitulation here. 
Although he did not succeed in finding any 
traces of Franklin, he established the fact beyond 
dispute that the inhabitants of more northern 
climes could live through two winters upon their 
own resources at a point which was athousand miles 


nearer the North Pole than the place where Dr. | 
The | 


Rae discovered traces of Franklin’s party. 
Esquimaux live and thrive there, and it is im- 
possible to say that hardy sailors might not become 
acclimatised. These circumstances led Dr. Kane 
to believe that it was impossible to prove that 
none of Franklin’s crew yet survive; and, if we 


are not misinformed, he died in the belief that | 
somewhere or other in the Arctic circle, either | 
imprisoned by the eternal frost, or living with | 
the Esquimaux, some may yet survive to tell the | 
The skill and judgment displayed by Dr. | 
Kane in conducting his crew home in safety, | 
when they were compelled to abandon the ship, | 


tale. 


is beyond all praise. It was acknowledged in 
one great cheer of approbation all over the world. 
His scientific observations were of the greatest 
importance, and we believe that his charts have 


been adopted by the English Admiralty to the | 


exclusion of those of his predecessors. 
But, alas! he was not suffered long to enjoy 


the triumphs which he had so fairly earned. A | 
heart disease, which had threatened him from | 


earliest childhood, and which had hung over him, 


as it were, throughout his whole career, without | 
in any way intimidating or dispiriting him, be- | 


came at length so pronounced that he knew that 


the hand of death was upon him. He had but just | 
time to bring out his narrative of the voyage, | 


and then he set sail for England, in the hope of 
getting a slight reprieve. 
on the 24th of October 1856, and came thence to 
London, where he became the guest of Mr. Cross 
of Camberwell. Here he became so much worse 
that he resolved to go to Cuba, and sailed from 
Southampton on the 2nd of December. 
the voyage his state became more and more hope- 
less, and when he landed at Havana on Christmas- 
day his right arm and leg were paralysed, and 
his speech failed him. In Havana he lingered on 
a few weeks, until on the 10th of February he 
was struck with apoplexy, and rendered up his 
spirit six days afterwards. 

We wish that Mr. Elder had closed his memoirs | 
of this great and good man at this point; unfor- | 
tunately, however, he has permitted the Hon. | 
Joseph R. Chandler to aypend to it a hundred 
and thirty-two pages of reports of what are called | 


We must not, however, antici- | 


He reached Liverpool | 


During | 


| and of sermons, speeches, and prayers composed 
| for the occasion. <A brief statement of such 
| matters occupying a few pages might have been 
| interesting enough, but it is taking too great a 
| liberty with the patience of the reader to inflict 
} upon him all the platitudes and common-places 
| with which stump-orators and local celebrities 
| improved the occasion. Nothing does it add to 
Dr. Kane’s glory to read what the Rev. James 
Hoge of Columbus or Mr. Young of Maryland 
had to say about him. As a specimen of 
the kind of stuff with which this class of orators 
befoul the memory of a great man, we give the 
| opening sentence of the speech which the Hon. 
| Joseph Chandler introduces as “a very neat ad- 
| dress,” and 
Anderson, Esq., on behalf of the committee of 
| Cincinnati: 
| Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen,—A 
| few weeks ago, upon a green and golden island of the 
Caribbean Sea, green with the verdure of perpetual 
spring, and golden in the warm sunshine of a tropic 
climate, and with the ever ripe and ever ripening 
fruitage of an eternal summer,—surrounded by every 
circumstance of nature and of art to promise and to 
insure the highest and purest state of ease and health 
and happiness which this our human life can know— 
there lay, languishing in feebleness and agonising in 
pain, on his bed of mortal sickness, 2 youth and 
stranger. 

Whilst the coffin containing the remains were 
lying in state in the Senate Chamber of Columbus, 
the Rev. J. M. Steele offered up a prayer, in 
which he gave the Almighty a succinct account 
of Dr. Kane’s voyages; and then adopting a sort 
| of nautico-religious strain, thus continued: 

The Advance is in the ice, the Eric is in ashes, the 
Hope is on a far-distant shore, the Faith—the “ pre- 
cious relic”—is in possession of his country, and Kane 
; is in Heaven. He will need the craft no more, for 
now he walks with the evangelists upon the crystal 
and stable sea. The accurate scholar, the generous 
commander, the thoughtful Christian, has passed from 
our sight and beyond all hnman rescue. ‘The faithful 
cables which held him through so many storms have 
yielded their strands at last. 

With much more to the same purpose. Without 
descending to mere verbal criticism, it is only 
needful to quote such compositions to prove their 
utter want of taste. Such outpourings in memo- 


forced breath.” Yet we have a hundred and 
thirty pages filled with similar matter. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Antiquities on the Campagna—Sale of Works of 
Art—De Rossi’s Work on the Catacombs —Exca- 
vations at Ostia—the and Theatres— 
olyglot Academy— Libraries. 
(Concluded from p. 139.) 
| I wap an interesting interview the other day 
| with the Chevalier de who obligingly 
showed me the material collected and in part ar- 


Season 


Rossi, 


tions” (in Latin), and “Roma Sotterranea” 
| (Italian) to follow it in farther illustration to the 
same field of inquiry. He showed me two 
shelves completely filled with MS. volumes, 
| containing, with the explanatory context, no less 
than 11,000 epigraphs, all collected by himself 
from the original sites in the course of fifteen 
| years’ labours, being indeed the entire series of 
Christian lapidary antiquities in or near Rome. 
The first part of the “Inscriptions” will be pub- 
lished next month, from the press of the Camera 
Apostolica (or Papal Exchequer), and I was per- 
mitted to see the sheets already printed, which 
reflect the highest credit on that establishment, 
the typography and engravings being first-rate. 
The latter are perfect reproductions of the lapi- 
dary remains, with all their imperfections and pe- 
| culiarities of character in Greek and Latin, some 
| engraved on wood, but the greater number on 
| copper or stone. For many characters types have 
been formed expressly; and the Chevalier told 
'me that for the single letter e he had caused 
twenty new types to be prepared, as necessary to 
produce the strange varieties of orthography on 
these monumental stones. The actual state of 
sections in catacombs, their corridors and sepul- 
chral recesses, will be represented in some in- 
stances from drawings taken carefully on the 
spot. 


riam are nothing but the “ windy suspirations of 


which was delivered by Charles | 


ranged for two great works, “Christian Inscrip- | 


| forth 


| admired 


will include all those hypogees known as anciently 
applied to Christian uses. 

In the excavations at Ostia have lately been 
opened eight chambers, the largest 40 by 30 palms 
in measurement, all paved with mosaics, and the 
principal one with mosaic not consisting merely 
of inlaid marbles, as commonly found in Roman 
remains, but of smalt, such as used by this art at 
the present day. The design appears in imita- 
tion of a carpet, and probably intended for one 
of those copies of the Assyrian woven-work which 
were favourite objects of luxury among mosaic 
decorations in ancient Rome. Various fragments 
of the most valued marbles have been found in 
these chambers, besides the broken shafts of two 
columns in giallo antico. It is a conjecture put 
by Visconti, in reporting these recent 
discoveries to the Archeologic Academy last 
week, that the buildings so richly adorned may 
belong to the Therme of Antoninus Pius, erected 


| at Ostia conformably to the promise made to its 


citizens by Trajan. The street of tombs now 
uncovered here has been left, by desire of the 
Pope, exactly as found, with the ornamental 
sculpture and inscriptions untouched, Near this 
has been reached a gateway, with a large piazza 
on the inner side, surrounded by remains of build- 
ings, apparently a principal ingress into the city. 

January is usually one of the gayest months in 
Rome, and in the present instance does not, I 
believe, fail to maintain its character here; but 


| the cold has lately been intense, fountains frozen, 


and ice hard enough to bear remaining unmelted 
for several days. Since 1814, I am told, such an 
exceptional winter has not been known here; but 
we have enjoyed the while an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of bright clear days, sunny and 
cloudless, though with the thermometer below zero. 
When the band is performing on these afternoons, 
in the beautiful gardens of the Pincian, attracting 
all the beau monde of Rome to that fashionable 
promenade, the scene is so gaily picturesque that 
one might be led to suppose this were one of the 
happiest metropolises in Europe ; but “all is not 
gold” beneath the surface, and I believe there 
exists below a deep under-current of discontent 
and irritated feeling. Several theatres are now 
in activity, and at the opera the prima donna most 
is Madame Gassier, notwithstanding 
that it is only at the secondary house for music 
‘not at the Apollo) she is to be heard. The 
translation of “Othello,” by Carcano (on the 
whole a correct and harmonious rendering), has 
been acted at the Argentina, and afforded Salvini 
opportunity of exerting powers such as, I believe, 
few actors have ever equalled in this difficult part. 
He interprets Shakspeare with a delineation of 
passion, from the first dread whisper and disquiet- 
ing admission to the successive phases of rage 
and guilt, that excites intense, often painful, inte- 
rest throughout this performance. The horrors 
and the sorrows of the scene are alike at his 
command ; and I have seen nothing so terrible 
on the stage as his manner in the last act, when 
he walks round his victim in a gradually narrow- 
ing circle, with fixed portentous glance, like the 
wild beast about to rush on its prey. Not less 
awe-striking was the struggle before the murder, 
the vague dizzy remorse that immediately fol- 
lows, the tempest of horror and indignation on 
discovering the practices of Iago and innocence 
of his wife. 

In the suicide Salvini gives what I understand 
is a new reading of the text, not stabbing him- 
self, but drawing the scimitar across his throat, 
and falling backwards—a terrific picture, on which 
the curtain immediately descends. The perform- 
ance was fervently applauded by a full house; 
but Italian taste is scarcely yet won over to 
Shakspeare—on the stage at least; and whatever 
may have influenced green-room counsels at the 
Argentina, Otello was not repeated this season. 
Several new dramas have been successful lately, 
both here and in other Italian cities. Saffo, by 
Marenco (a young author), was much applauded 
when acted for the first time a few weeks ago at 
the above-named theatre; it is written in verse, 
with some beauties of diction and some effective 
situations, but on the whole a most disagreeable 
conception of the poetic character in its heroine, 
who is made a sort of lyric Fury, vehement and 
unwomanly in her passions, frenzied in her rhap- 
sodies. One does not wonder that the Phaon 
should find it utterly impossible to love such a 
creature. The polyglot Accademia in celebration 


| of the Epiphany is kept up with spirit by the 


Propaganda students, though deprived of its main 
support siuce the death of Mezzofanti. On this 


The other work, “Subterranean Rome,” last occasion were forty recitations, in almost as 
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many different tongues, sixteen Asiatic, the rest 
European and Axstralian; the former section was 
happily interspersed with singing in the national 
melodies of various Oriental races—if melody 
could be predicated of such strange monotonous 
chants, almost alike of the same wildly-mournful 
expression, like the wail of the suffering, op- 
pressed, or superstitiously fearful. Besides these 
dismal strains, there was a cantata, words and 
music composed for the occasion, that formed a 


pleasing contrast, and contained indeed many | 


fine passages, admirably executed, with in- | 
strumental accompaniment, by the students. 
It is usual to provide for these recita- 


tions (which are mostly in verse) a leading argu- 
ment from some event or topic of ecclesiastical 
interest that can be referred to the preceding 
year; and in this case it was the erection, op- 
posite the Propaganda College, of the memorial 


SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue drinking waters of London formed the 


subject of a paper read by Dr. Lancaster at thie | 


Royal Institution. As it was intended to make 


the lecture practical, the question was “ What | 


water shall we drink?” Water was one of the 
great factors of the organic kingdom; it was 
necessary to the formation of the tissues of both 
plants and animals, and also to the introduction 
into the system of saline and organic matters. 
The great source of water for these purposes was 
the ocean, which, spread over the surface of the 
earth, raised into the atmosphere by heat, and, 
precipitated again by cold, formed snow and rain; 
these collecting on the surface, formed rivers and 
springs, both of which contained organic and 
inorganic substances. The drinking water of 
London was derived from both sources, the 
spring water being of two kinds, from surface 
wells and deep wells. The surface wells received 
the soakage of the water which fell over London, 
and the water was contaminated by the contents 
of cesspools, drains, and sewers; the deep wells 
received their supply from the chalk which 
formed the sides of the great London basin. All 
these waters contain more or less of the follow- 
ing substances: carbonate of lime, sulphate of 
lime, chloride of sodium, phosphates and silica, 
ammonia and nitrates, resulting from the oxida- 
tion of the ammonia, Organic matters were not 
injurious when fresh or recent, but they assumed 
certain conditions of decomposition which occa- 
sionally rendered them deadly. It appeared also 
that water containing organic matter acted on 
lead, and thus added another source of poi- 
soning to its own. Water carefully redis- 
tilled did not act upon lead; but Mr. Faraday 
had found that water obtained from melting 
pure ice was the purest water that could be 
obtained, yet this acted on lead. Many forms of 
animal and vegetable life are not in themselves 
injurious, but they are most numerous where 
there is the greatest amount of impurity. 


| of Eyria. 
They | 


were not present in water freshly drawn from | 


deep wells. The conclusion to be drawn is, 
“that the water from deep wells was most desirable 


water from surface wells ought under no circum- 
stances to be drunk at all; and if Thames water 
was used, it ought to be filtered, or, what is 
better, boiled and filtered.” 

At the Geological Society, Professor Owen gave 
some account of the fossil skull of a most extra- 
ordinary mammalia discovered in Australia, and 
of which some photographs had been sent to this 
country. This skull, of a probably extinct 
mammal, together with other bones, but without 
a lower jaw, were found at King’s Creek, Darling 
Down, the locality where the entire skull and other 
remains of the Diprotodon had been obtained. This 
fossil was described by Mr. Macleay as belonging 
to amarsupial animal, probably as large as an ox, 
bearing a near approach to, but differing generi- 
cally from, Diprotodon. It has been named Zygoma- 
turus trilobus. But the skull differed both in 


length and breadth, so that while the diprotodon 
must have had a face somewhat like a kangaroo, 
the zygomaturus resembled more the wombat in 
the face and head. Professor Owen concurred in 


column that supplied, of course in the “ Imma- 
culate Conception,” a most fertile subject, carried 
out to its last consequences and enounced with 
the most figurative enthusiasm. ‘Translations 
of almost all the pieces into Italian verse, done 
with much taste and facility by the Professor of 
Rhetoric, were judiciously supplied in the pro- 


spectus handed around among an audience much | 


too large to be conveniently accommodated in 
the church where this feast of languages is held. 
The sale of the Albani Library (the second part) 
continues, many works fetching immense prices, 
compared with the minimum marked in the 
catalogue. After the books will be sold the MSS. 
of this great collection, unless an English specu- 
lator, said to be now in treaty for the aggregate 
purchase, succeeds in obtaining the whole. It is 
reported that an offer from Government to buy 
all these codes, that should certainly be saved 


MUSIC, THE 


opinion as to the marsupiality of this huge and 
most strange extinct quadruped, but did not 
think that it exhibited any evidence of a generic 
distinction from the Diprotodon. 

At the Royal Geographical Society, a paper, 
by Dr. S. Miiller, was read on New Guinea. An 
elevated range of hills of a rocky character, 


nearly 2000 feet high and covered with trees, ran | 


along the shore from the north-west, and farther 
in the interior, a mountain range, apparently of 
considerable height, and capped with snow, was 
observed running east and west across the island. 
The tops of the mountains were rarely visible in 
consequence of the clouds collecting about them. 
The approach to the shore was difficult, but 
there was a large and navigable river, the 
Princess Mary Anne, in one of the tributaries 
to which the water was fresh. 
ter of the inhabitants, who were negroes, 
was not very favourable; they are described as 
inhospitable and averse to barter, and the ac- 
count of the productions of the island was not 
promising. —-——- With reference to the late 
Australian explorations by Captain Freeling 
and Mr. Hack, and of the search for the 
reported Lake Torrens, the accounts had 
varied considerably. The result, however, was, 
that the large seeming lake in wet weather was 
in summer nothing more than a salt marsh. The 
mirage produced singular deceptive appearances, 
causing the lake to seem larger than it was, and 
also the shrubs and hills were magnified into 
trees and mountains. There appeared to be 
evidence of a good and well-watered country to 
the westward of Lake Torrens, and the proba- 
bility is that a practicable route would be 
found in that line from the south-eastern 
provinces to the north-western coast. Season 
made an immense difference on the appear- 
ance of the country in the latitude of South 
Australia. Recent expeditions had confirmed 
the correctness of these views, that the all- 
important line would be found to the northward 
The natives report large herds of 
wild cattle to the north of Lake Gairdner, and 
both from observation and native information it 
seemed probable that a practicable route into the 


Wat | very heart of the country would be found between 
and unobjectionable as drinking water; that the | 


| with eighteen mouths’ provisions, and the means | 


lakes Gairdner and Torrens. 
tion already received, the Government and South 
Australian public had fitted out an expedition 


of carrying fresh water and of distilling salt 
water, to make a grand assault on the mysterious 
interior, starting from Swinden’s discoveries. 
The subject of railway terminal accommo- 
dation and its effect on traffic results was 


| brought before the Statistical Society by Mr. 


W. A. Wilkinson, who stated that the system of 
cutting down expenditure in order to give a 
better dividend involved not only a sacrifice of 
the convenience of the public, but at the same 
time the object might be effected in a different 
way. His remarks applied to the Great Western 
Railway. One main cause of the smallness of the 
profits on this line was the positign of the ter- 
minus at Paddington. In a table showing the 
passenger and goods’ receipts per mile for the 


first half-year of 1847 and 1857 respectively for | 


the metropolitan railways, it appeared that this 
railway sunk in the ten years from 1847 to 1857 





The charac- | 


From the informa- | 


| from dispersal for the national benefit, was refused 
|as below the value. A curious example how 
| great libraries are allowed to melt away in this 
country is given in the case of the Constabile 
collection. The present representative of that 
house at Ferrara is said to care chiefly for dogs 
and horses—for books not at all; and the whole 
of this literary treasure was disposed of by him 
for 13,000 scudi to a speculator, who takes it 
| to Paris, where he will, perhaps, gain five or six 

times that sum by its sale. The catalogue is 
being sold in different cities for five francs, 
though such are usually given gratuitous for 
book-auctions in these states; and a mere offshoot 
of the Constabile property, as an assortment of 
| volumes that could be spared before the transfer 
' to Paris, has formed material for two consider- 
' able auctions in Rome, at the establishment of 

3onifazi, one of the best in the book trade here. 


DRAMA, &c. 


from the first place to the fourth as regards the 
income derived from passenger traffic and from 
the second to the third as regards that derived 
from goods. This may be partly owing to the 
construction of branch lines, but the losses 
have not been so great on the other lines as on 
the Great Western from this cause, except in the 
case of the North-Western, which may be accounted 
for by the competition both with the Great 
Western and Great Northern. Notwithstanding 
this competition, since the construction of the 
North London Railway, the “goods’” terminus 
had been transferred from Camden-town to the 
Minories, and there had been an increase in the 
goods’ receipts. Since 1847 the Brighton and 
South-Eastern lines had removed their goods’ 
terminus from New-cross to the Bricklayer’s- 
arms, and the South-Western had transferred its 
| passenger-station from Nine-elms to Waterloo, 
but nothing had been done by the Great Western 
to extend its suburban traffic. The remedy pro- 
posed is the construction of a line of railway to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with stations at different 
localities, which would render it the most conve- 
nient railway for passengers in the metropolis; 
nor would the construction involve any large out- 
lay for the removal of houses and purchase of 
land. 

At the annual meeting of the Statistical 
Society, the International Statistical Society was 
invited to hold its fourth meeting in London, 
which event will take place in August or 
September, 1859. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Thursday, 1.—Linnwan,8. “ Contributions to Organographic Botany, 
by Mr. C. Dresser.—Zoological, 3. General—Artists and Amateurs 
Conversazione, 7}.—Chemical, 8. 

Tuesday, 6.—Photographic, 8. 

Wednesday, 7.—Royal Society of Literature, 8}.—Society of Arts, 8 
**On the Chemistry of Bread-making,” by Dr. Odling.—Royal 

| Society of Literature, 8}. 

} Friday, 9.—Archzological, 4.—Astronomical, 8. 

| Monday, 12.—Geographical, 8}. 

Wednesday, 14.—Society of Arts, 8. ‘*On the Paddle-wheel and Screw 
Propeller from the Earliest Times,” by Mr. J. M*Gregor (Mr. Scott 
Russell, F.R.8., will preside). 

Thursday, 15.—Linnean, 8.—Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


nes 


| ARCHITECTURE. 









| REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A 
| FINE ART. 
| ILLUSTRATIONS are constantly appearing to show 
how our modern Goths seem bent on realising the 
| correct meaning of the adjective ‘“ Gothic.” 
| When an uncouth and ungainly man intrudes 
himself into well-ordered society, we exclaim, 
| “ What a Goth!” and the term was first applied 
| by the refined to the architecture of the un- 
| civilised. Among the engraved examples which 
| have from time to time appeared in the pages of 
| the Builder and Building News, we observe the 
most determined study on the part of architects 
to exhibit an apparent abnegation of anything 
| studied, except details in their distinct indi- 
| vidualities—all else being a mere chapter of acci- 
| dents. A pretty turret is designed; then, a few 
| gables of differing size; then, a dozen windows of 
varying form and magnitude; a porch, and two 
or three doorways; some chimneys and buttresses, 
| and other minor “ notions;” and the whole are, 
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as it were, then thrown up into the air, as the 


they may, within a certain designed space, and to 


fall in or out, in adjustment or oppugnancy, just | 


as the centrifugal and centripetal forces may settle 
it between them; the result being veritably Gothic 
in the most original sense of the word! Nature, in 
her most rollicking mood, never spurned method 
and uniformity more contumaciously than Art, in 
the cases to which we refer. Jumble is the only 
order prescribed in the first instance ; and the 
next thing is to fumble with plan and elevation 
till they are made to connect themselves with 
their features in “ dis-order most admired.” To 
call this “architecture,” is to say that the term 
signifies nothing more than the consignment of 


created forms to the confusion of the chaos which | 
preceded creation. Instead of taking the beautiful | 


things afforded us, cultivating their further de- | 
velopment, and arranging them in forms more 
worthy than any which have yet included them, 
we simply pluck them from their former positions 
and hurl them broadcast into a shapeless con- 
glomerate. It is as if we should take all the 
riches of floral propagation from our palace 
gardens, and throw them among the rocks in the 
wild woods, to live or die as they may, in con- 
nexion with the chances of nature. It is ad- 
mitted that in the designs to which we refer | 
there are features and parts which show great | 
refinement, and a native capability for ad- | 
mirable working; and we may go so far as 
to say that they are wholly unvulgar; but 
in their utter rejection of all balance, method, 
and propriety, they represent the condition of a 
mind not less disordered than gifted. They so | 
appear, of course, in the fact of their being really | 
the works of accomplished men. Had they been | 
the performances of uneducated Goths, we should 
regard them simply as the products of theft and | 
barbarous appliance; of stolen windows, doors, | 
turrets, &c., stuck about their own clumsy work, 
with an occasional symptom of cleverness. We | 
should wonder how they came by their gemmy | 
individualities; or how it was they did not learn | 
something better, in regard to general outline, 
from the originals which had been subject to 
their spoliation. The truth is, a mania for the 
picturesque is now disordering some of our most 
capable minds. The artistic, in a wrong sense, is 
quixotising our Gothic designers, who, ceasing | 
to look upon architecture as a fine art, are en- 
deavouring to reduce it to a mere subject for the 
landscape painter. They are ever contriving 
accidents; or, as Junius would say, “doing 
wrong by design, with a scrupulous care never 
to do right by mistake.” They abominate 
uniformity and all governing law, as a 
Dissenter the Prayer-book of the Established 
Church. They are such liberty men as “will go 
near to think their garters and waist-bands bonds 
and shackles;” only they are short of the liberality 
which should see that all freedom from restraint 
is no more the privilege of the Goth than of the 
Classic. The Italian villa may be as free from 
uniformity as the Gothic mansion. It is sur- 
prising the classic architects should allow to be 
published unchecked the absurd assumption that | 
Gothic has the peculiar advantage of irregularity. 
Where the best possible plan compels an irregular 
elevation, there is equal right to practise the 
latter, whether the prescribed style be Gothic or | 
Italian. Even the Grecian temple structure | 
may exhibit a clustering of differing parts, as | 
shown by the Erectheion of the Athenian 
Acropolis. 

We have put forth the preceding remarks in 
place of the comments we might have made on 
several Gothic buildings recently ereeted, and 
illustrated in the two weekly journals first 
alluded to; nor have we at present any 
examples before us claiming critical notice, except 
Barry’s majestic Victoria Tower, and the Church 
of Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, a view of which 
appears in the Building News for 5th March, 1853. | 
We defer our remarks on Barry’s great work till | 
the engravings are complete. The church is a 
structure of unaffected beauty, having only one | 
serious defect in the location of the little door and 
window in the vestry, and which, as they say of 
race-horses out of hope, are “nowhere.” For the 
rest, though exhibiting nothing peculiarly novel, 


| routine. 
| Durham’s design, has awarded him the prize, 
and has determined that his design shall be | 


| the termination of the tower and the base of the | 
gambling boy throws up his half-pence, to drop as | 


spire; but both are otherwise (the spire espe- 
cially) worthy of much commendation. 
trust the architect will forgive us if we reiterate 
our oft-repeated principle, that too much care 


} 


out of, instead of superimpose upon, the tower. 
In the direct front elevation the 


its diagonal view a steeple must be judged ; and, 


pinnacles stand in too isolated distinction from 
| the broach-buttresses. We would also venture 
| to submit, as a never-failing advantage to the 
linear vertical of Gothic effect, the removal of the 


which additional richness in form, and in the play 
of light and shadow, is obtained, and opportunity 
given for the increased bulk of the pinnacles, 
and for the more readily effecting the impor- 
tant improvement we have suggested in respect 
to the closer communion between tower and 


spire. The end windows, too, of the aisle might 
then have been made central between the 


buttresses; and we will reckon on the allowance 
of our readers that these alterations would have 
rendered a beautiful building more beautiful 
still. It may exhibit a sufficiency of grace for 
the general eye; but that is no reason why the 
critical few should not have occasion to notice 
the augmented merit which the last operations of 
untiring study may exemplify. 





SCULPTURE. 
MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Wirnovt in any way doubting that the members 


of the Committee of Selection, appointed to con- | 


sider the designs for this memorial, have acted 
throughout in a spirit of fearless and honest in- 
dependence, we are happy in believing that the 
exposure made in these columns of the officious 
interference with their duties, attempted by one 
of the Marlborough-house officials, has not been 
without its use. We know that that exposure 
excited considerable attention in many quarters, 
and a great deal of comment among the members 
of the committee themselves. We know also that 
the interfering official, who was pointed at, very 
naturally objected to what he was pleased to call 


“press interference,” and that when he com- | 
was | 


plained of the matter to a friend, he 
humorously advised to “ write to the Prince 


| Consort.” We know all this; and now 
we are happy in knowing that the offi- 
cious interference has been unsuccessful ; | 


that the nominee of Mr. Cole and the Prince | 


Consort has been passed over; and that the 


design sent by Mr. Joseph Durham, the only | 


one which had any claim before honest judges, 


has been declared not only to be the best, but | 


worthy to be executed upon a large scale and to 


be erected as a permanent memorial of the great | 
After | 


Congress of Arts and Sciences in 1851. 
this let us have no more twaddle about there 
being no sculptors in England, and about the 
necessity for employing Baron Marochetti to do 
all our national work. Mr. Durham’s design 
proves that we have not only sculptors, but 
sculptors of genius among us; for it is a great, 


broad, original, and spirited composition, poetical | 


yet simple in design, massive yet elegant in pro- 
portion. 
It now remains to be seen whether the spirit 


of official patronage will have the hardihood to | 


follow its prey into the darksome “earths” of 
The committee has selected Mr. 


executed. The majority, whereby it decided these 
points, was not less than ten to two. Applica- 
tion has now been made to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Board of Works to indicate a 


site for the erection of the memorial, and it is | 


expected that an answer will be returned within 
six weeks of the date of such application. What, if 
the commissioner (yielding to pressure from Marl- 
borough-house) refuses? Why then all that will 
remain to be done is for the committee to raise a 


We | 
cannot be taken in making the spire grow | 


defect | 
we allude to may not be apparent; but it is by | 


in the example before us, we feel that the tower | 


buttresses a short distance from the angles, by | 


there is a graceful propriety of general form, with | small sum for the purchase of a site, and for the 


a well-disposed amount of ornamentation, putting 
it in the foremost rank as a free and improved 
imitation of the older churches of its size and 
character. 
relief to the plainness of the lower part of the 


We could have wished some little | 


| public to cry shame upon such open and flagrant 
| injustice. But we will not anticipate. Let us 
| hope that the Chief Commissioner will turn as 
deaf an ear to the voice of the charmer as the 
| committee has done. 





tower, north side; and less distinction between | I 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
PORTLAND GALLERY. 
Tue Eleventh Exhibition of the National Insti- 
tution of the Fine Arts, at the Portland Gallery, 
Regent-street, does not present much that is new, 
but it is still far from uninteresting. A few fine 
landscapes by the different members of the Wil- 
liams family, and some small pieces by a little 
| knot of painters of the pre-Raffaelite genus, are 
the salt of the exhibition. These latter works 
} are sometimes not particularly pleasing, but they 
bear, without exception, the stamp of Nature— 
they are all inspired with that zeal for truth 
which is the leading feature of pre-Raffaelitism, 
and which produces such refreshing results, to 
eyes fatigued with the everlasting repetitions and 
conventionalisms of orthodox mediocrity. A few 
of the said orthodox performances, which require 
notice from their size and pretensions, we sliall 
| first despatch. The two Messrs. Lauder are the 
most conspicuous of them. Their merit consists 
| principally in a forcible use of chiaro-oscuro, 
| by the help of which both these gentlemen 


have produced at times some rather striking and 
certainly popular pictures. In regard to colour, 
in the proper sense of the word, they are bitumi- 
nous and sulphurous. They love the asphalticcom- 
| plexion which Wilkie adopted in his worst period, 
j and which seems now to be the mark of the 
| Scotch school. Most northern pictures to our eye 
| appear as if they had been dipped in a peat bog. 
| Mr. R. S. Lauder’s principal work is “ Christ 
Betrayed ” (334), a singular and at first not very 
intelligible version of the Gospel narrative. It 
is said that the soldiers “ went backward and fell 
to the ground.” It may not be quite clear what 
this means; but we can hardly imagine that any 
such thing occurred as what Mr. Lauder has here 
represented. A number of half-naked soldiers are 
huddled in a heap, like so many corpses. The 
sudden appearance of Jesus appears to have occa- 
sioned confusion in the band of officers, and in their 
retreat some stumbled and fell. The best test of 
the inappropriateness of the representation is, that 
without reference to the text given in the cata- 
logue it would hardly occur to any one what 
the subject of the picture is. One of the 
apostles, St. Peter, we suppose, is armed with a 
trident or eel-spear—an idea for which we might 
give the artist some credit as original, if it were 
not at variance with recorded fact. Had such a 
weapon been at hand, it would have been men- 
tioned as well as the two swords. Of the heroic 
proportions of Mr. Lauder’s figures we have often 
| spoken before. They are not grand because they 
are not individual. Raffaelle began, it is true, 
with unduly elongated figures, and produced some 
exquisite pictures in that manner, but it is not 
on account of this particular type that we admire 
them. Ideal as they are, they are stamped with 
individual peculiarities, which gives them the 
charm of reality. Mr. Lauder’s tall figures are 
vague abstractions modelled after academic rules, 
|and weary by their monotonous resemblance. 
Mr. J. E. Lauder’s picture, entitled “Geth- 
semane” (449), is in the same school. The 
colossal angel apears in danger of awkwardly 
| falling over the person whom it was his mission 
| to strengthen and support. These angelic mes- 
sengers are certainly apt to appear rather cum- 
brous personages in pictorial representations. 
The old Gothic painter alone succeeded in per- 
fectly embodying them, without giving them the 
| appearance of heavy corporeal substance. Mr. J.E. 
Lauder’s other two pictures “Song of Praise” (39), 
and “ Winking tapers faintly peep” (288), are both 
laborious insipidities. The former picture is that 
|of a saintly personage, holding a psalm book 
| awkwardly in one hand, and certainly not singing, 
| the lips being closed with a faint smile; the other 
is that of a strapping young lady handling a 
guitar or mandoline. ‘The lurid light of the 
“winking taper,” a farthing rushlight no doubt, 
does not improve the lady’s complexion. The 
painting is cleverly executed, and the contrasts 
of light and shade arrest the eye; but on ex- 
amination the materials prove repulsive or at 
the least non-attractive. We find only the 
hideous stony beauty which haunts us through 
the pictures of both the artists whose works we 
have been discussing. Such is high art at the 
Portland Gallery. Tous, at least, it isa refresh- 
ment to turn to the small works above alluded 
to, for a few touches of nature, though in very 
humble, unheroic, unhistoric personages. For 
instance, “The Village Spring ” (478), a picture 
with three rustic figures, by C. Rossiter, contains 
drawing worthy of the highest school of art. 
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The girl holding the water-jar is finer than any 
Rebekah whom we recollect to have seen 
in a similar attitude. 
what we doubt to have been ever done before. 
He has contrived to make the common frock of 
an English rustic seem, not picturesque, but 
actually beautiful, and that apparently without 
effort or deviating from reality. 
in the picture called “ Protection” (386), by T. 
Morten, affords another instance. ‘hey seem 
common children enough, not particularly clean 
or well dressed, but the group seems to us to 


have in it something of that peculiar grace | 


which we admire in the Greek female draped 
figure of the Phidian perod. Look, who will, at 


the child to the right with the large staring blue | 


eyes, the protector, though the smaller of the two. 
The outline of her figure has the grand re- 


poseful dignity which the great artists have | 


sought to give to their saints. Another picture 
by the same hand, “Consolation” (483), in 
which the same two children are introduced, is 
not, perhaps, so fine, but in point of expression 
is perfect. 


the one consoled at the mention of the apple, 
will be appreciated by those who have ever ob- 
served the ways and manners of children. 
“Waiting for a job” (477), by Mr. H. S. Marks, 


is another daguerreotype from nature. The subject | 
3ut just as when we |! 
first read of Pickwick and Sam Weller and Mrs. | 


is not of great interest. 


Nickleby we felt convinced that we had seen the 


originals somewhere, so we have no doubt that we | 


have seen this man waiting for a job five hundred 
times. We know his very face and attitude, 
though when and where we saw him we cannot 
say. Mr. Marks’s “ Fish out of Water” (254), a 
gaping countryman who has found his way into 
the Egyptian Hall of the British Museum, is an 
exquisite bit of humour. The stolid amaze- 
ment of Smock-frock, who, with open eyes, re- 
turns stare for stare to Memnon, Tuthmosis, 
and the rest of the wide-awake colossi of 
the Egyptian Gallery, is taken from the 
life. Mr. Morten’s “Painting from Nature 
out of Doors” (543), is another bold study 
of reality. Mr. Rossiter’s “Village Coquettes” 
(549), will perhaps be found by many too 
staring in colour. That may 
taste; but unquestionably here we have two 


real country girls, real village beauties, none | 
of your London models, dressed up in pic- | 


turesque old costumes. The girl to the right is 
perfect in attitude and expression. The one 
beneath, emerging from the well, is not so dis- 
tinctly characterised. The man is capitally 
drawn. “Pleasant Pages” (338), a young lady 
reading, also by Mr. Rossiter, shows that the 
artist is not enslaved to a particular manner. It 
is a good in colouring as it is in drawing. We 
have not yet mentioned Mr. Smallfield. His 


imitation of nature, close and faithful as it is, | 


gives us the impression of being done with diffi- 
culty. He is determined to be true, but is not 
always quite successful. One of his best things is 
“‘ Afternoon Service in Summer-time” (205), where 
the slumberous influence of the time and place 
is hit off with wonderful felicity. The face of 
the slumbering girl, half hidden behind the other, 
although it consists of but a few strokes, is a 
masterpiece. These four painters are among the 
results of pre-Raffaelitism, which we cannot too 
often remind our readers does not mean simply, 
or at all, the painting of minute detail, although 
that is often the means by which the artists of 


this school succeed in producing the impression | 


they want to make. 


We have alluded to the landscapes of the | js said to have expressed her approval of the work. 


Williams family as among the notabilities of the 
gallery. The most conspicuous of them is “A 


Golden Sunset in North Wales” (60), signed | 


Arthur Gilbert. To have produced one work of 
this kind might make the fame of an artist, but 
Mr. Gilbert seems to have the knack of throw- 
ing them off ad infinitum. This is, on the whole, 
the grandest which we recollect. The fine rich 
colour of the heather in the right of the fore- 
ground compensates in some degree for the cold- 
ness of the lake to the left, which the sunlight 
has just left. The golden beams poured over the 
western hills are lustrous and warm. What age 


or school has produced anything in their kind at | 


once so true and so grand? “Our River” (45), 
by Sidney Percy, is equal to the average of his 
river-pieces—leafy, breezy, and stirring. “The 


Welsh Valley” (90), by A. W. Williams, is 
a cleverly painted sunset. 
278), by J. A. Williams, 


“ Passing the Lock”’ 
is a@ winter scene. 





The artist has also effected | 
| Peel, though rather green, are beautifully drawn, 


The two children | 


The coaxing attitude of the consoler, | 
the gleam of comfort breaking though the tears of 


} such a 


be matter of | 


| for the historical field. ) 
| * Howard's Farewell to England’—the philanthropist 


| portrait of Lord Palmerston. 
| size and full-length, and represents the ex-Premier at 


{ filled up by portraits of some of the leading members, 
| including Mr. Disraeli, Sir E. B. Lytton and others. 








sen —— a 
“Early Morning on the Beach ” (303), by E. C. | 
Williams, is another phase of atmospheric effect | 
admirably painted. 


The landscapes of Mr. G. | 


and exhibit a fine feeling for the forms of great 
natural objects. The landscapes (7), by Charles 
Pettitt, and (150), by George Pettitt, are worthy 
of examination. 

“ An Interior, Brittany ” (5), by J.T. Hixon, 
threatens to deprive Mr. Provis of his monopoly | 
of interiors. “A Village Wedding” (70), by | 
J. S. Raven and C. J. Lewis, is a little gem. The 
quiet repose of the old village church, and the 
aerial perspective which gives such truth and 
reality to this little work, are due to the former 
artist, whose style we recognise from a picture 
exhibited here by him last year. 

Miss E. Hunter’s “ Marchioness” (162)—to 
wit, Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness—is entitled to 
high praise. It is as meritorious in execution, 
as it is felicitous in conception. Mr. Hayllar’s | 
“Importance” (476), though clever, is disagree- | 
able in colour; it is the picture of a young urchin 
with staring eyes, muffled in winter costume of | 
an elaborate kind. The “ Landlady’s Daughter ” 
(532), by J. Bowles, is prettily drawn and painted. 
The damsel is dressed in the costume of a century 
or more back, and shows how superior our great- 
great-grandmothers were in taste to the worship- 
pers of crinoline of the present day. The arti- 
ficial gibbosity in which ladies delight is here | 
made to assume a graceful appearance. Mr. | 
Daniel Passmore has several pretty sketching bits | 
in his effective style. We finish by inviting | 
attention to some very well painted flower pieces | 
(275, 113, &.), by Miss Louisa S, Rimer. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| Wirntn the next fortnight fhe equestrian statue of 


Lord Hardinge will be uncovered for public inspec- | 
tion : it has been placed in the court in front of Bur- | 
lington-house, so that it will be easily seen from | 
Piccadilly. It is a production that is equally an | 
honour to the British school and its author J. H. | 
Foley, R.A. It is to be hoped a duplicate of 
work may find a place in London, as 
that at Burlington-house will be shipped for 
India during the summer. —— Mrs. Thornycroft 
has been commissioned by the Queen to model 
a statue of her Majesty’s youngest child. 
The Atheneum, giving some of the gossip of the 
studios, lets its readers into some of the secrets of the 
May Exhibition :—‘ Mr. Stanfield has four pictures 
in hand—a Coast Scene by Moonlight—a novelty 
from this artist—a Sea-piece, with Ischia in the dis- 
tance, and two others. Mr. Ward has finished his 
oil-painting of Alice Lisle—the fresco which is now 
on view at the New Palace. The Queen’s two his- 
torical pictures— ‘ The Installation of the Garter,’ and 
‘Queen Victoria at the Tomb of Napoleon’—we are 
glad to hear, will be finished in time for May. A 
royal command suffices to keep the doors of the 
Academy open to the last day—a privilege which, it 
is said, the artist will on this occasion invoke. Mrs. 
Ward—so rumour has it—makes an ambitious ad- 
vance this year—leaving the scene of domestic drama 
Her subject is said to be 





taking leave of his tenants—a good subject in good 
hands. Mr. Goodall has a Venetian picture, ‘An | 
Italian Improvisatore.’ The three Linnells will be | 
represented. Mr. Maclise is not likely to have any- 
thing large in size. Mr. Hart will exhibit a conspi- 
cuous work. Mr. Roberts has four cathedral pictures 
—two exteriors and twointeriors. Mr. Elmore, we are 
glad to say, returns this year to the walls of the Aca- 
demy, with an Italian picture from the life of Dante.” 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have visited 
the studioof Mr. Herbert at St. John’s-wood-road, to 
inspect his great cartoon of “ Moses bringing down 
the Tables of the Law,” which is to be executed in 
fresco for the new Houses of Parliament. The Queen | 








Mr. Noble has been named by Lady Neill as the 
sculptor of the memorial statue of the late General | 
Neill to be erected in his native town of Ayr. Two | 
pictures are announced as “in progress of engrav- | 
ing” which are likely to become popular among | 
print-buyers. The first is Mr. Francis Cruickshank’s 
The original is life- 








| 


the moment of one of the proudest of his triumphs, 
addressing the House upon its re-assembling after his | 
famous appeal to the country. The back-ground is | 


The task of reproducing this picture is assigned to 
Mr. Zobel. The other picture alluded to is Mrs. E. M. 
Ward’s “God Save the Queen,” known to all who visited 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy: for 1857. 
The Scottish National Gallery, in Edinburgh, which 
was completed in 1856, has been made the subject of 
a Treasury Minute, which was drawn up by Mr. 
Wilson before leaving office. The five eastern and one 
central galleries are to be devoted for four months 








| shall be reserved for the formation of a 
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every year to the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy; the five western and one central — 

cottish 
National Gallery of Art, and shall be permanently 
and exclusively so occupied. For the formation of a 
National Gallery there are four collections of paint- 
ings immediately available—namely, tle valuable 
collection of the Royal Scottish Academy, the col- 


| lection belonging to the Royal Institution, the inter- 


esting collection bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh 
by the late Sir James Erskine, of Torrie, and the 
collection belonging to the Board of Manufactures, 
besides various pictures belonging to the National 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, and 
others belonging to private individuals. These col- 


| lections are for the most part at present exhi- 


bited in the building of the Royal Institution, 


| and on their removal the galleries there are to 
| be devoted to the exhibition of the interesting 


museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
which the society has generously handed over to Go- 
vernment free of cost for behoof of the public, to 
whom it will always be gratuitously open. The Trea- 
sury minute proposes that the annual charge of the 
National Gallery, amounting to 1142/., shall be paid 
by the Board of Manufactures, from whose funds 


| came 20,0002. out of the 50,0002. which the building 


cost, the larger portion being contributed by Parlia- 
mentary grant. Mr. W. B. Johnstone, a member of 
the Roval Scottish Academy, has been appointed 
principal curator and keeper of the National Gallery 
at a salary of 250. For fitting up the saloons of the 
Royal Institution for the Antiquarian Museum a 
Parliamentary grant is to be asked of 20322 It is 
recommended that the School of Design, upheld by 
the Board of Manufactures, shall cease to form a 
charge on their funds, and shall be affiliated to the 
department of science and art in London. 

The Court Circular announces that the Hyde-park 
Achilles, erected by the ladies of England in honour 
of the Duke of Wellington, is to be removed. 
Whither. is not stated. The portrait of Charles 
Lamb, by Cary, was purchased by Mr. Milnes, at 
Mr. Gutch’s sale, for 227. <A correspondent of the 
Illustrated News asks why this was not secured for 
the National Portrait Gallery. The annual dinner 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Association took 
place on Saturday, Lord Elcho presiding.——The 
gentlemen of Derby and the neighbourhood have re- 
solved to have a statue of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire in that town. A committee has been appointed 
to carry out the resolution.——The pictures col- 








| lected by the late Mr. Sanderson, of Belgrave- 


square, were sold on Saturday week last by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. ‘The _ principal 
lots were: Hogarth’s “‘ Laughing Audience,” formerly 
in the possession of Mr. R. B. Sheridan, 46 gs.; 
Paul Potter’s ‘‘ Two Horses in a Meadow,” 405 gs. : 
Murillo’s ‘‘ Mistress,” 54 gs.; Isaac Ostade—‘ The 
Halt of a Post Waggon at a Country Inn,” 77 gs.; 
Ruysdael—“* A__ rocky landscape,” 345 gs.; Fra 
Bartolomeo—“ The Virgin,” 58 gs.; Ostade—‘‘A 
Village Fair,” 100 gs.; Gainsborough—‘* Woody 
Landscape,” 105 gs.; Van Ostade — “ An 
Interior,” 220 gs.; Guercino — “Semiramis _re- 
ceiving intelligence of the revolt of Babylon, 
while seated at her toilette,” 200 gs.; Murillo 
—‘The Assumption of the Virgin,” 680 gs.—— 
Friday, the 19th inst., Messrs. Foster sold, among 
others, ‘The Royal Nursery,” a sketch, by Wilkie, 
34 gs.; ‘‘Sea-piece, with ruins,” by C. Stanfield, 60 
gs.; ‘The Fortune Hunter,” by Redgrave, 90 gs.; 
“The Sunbeam,” by J. Philip, 97 gs. ; ‘‘ Burns and 
his Highland Mary,” by T. Faed, 100 gs.; ‘‘ The 
Sisters,” by A. Solomon, 67 gs.; “ Ravenswood and 
Lucy Ashton,” by Frith and Creswick, 275 gs.; 
“Scene from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’” 161 gs.; 
“Charles the Second and Nell Gwynne,” by E. M. 
Ward, 116¢s.; “The Recruit,” by F. Goodall, 64 gs. 
Some fine specimens of Oriental China have been 
dispersed, with the rest of Mr. Braine’s collection, 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. Among the 
specimens of Oriental jade were the following:—A 
leaf-shaped cup of white jade, beautifully carved, and 
a stem of similar shape, of elegant form, exquisitely 
carved with foliage, 357. 10s. A beautiful oval fluted 
cup, with leaf handle, on enamelled gilt metal stand 
of open work, 80 guineas. An oval two-handled vase 
and cover of white jade, with flowers on the lid, and 
handles, 377. 10s. A flower-shaped basin, of elegant 
form, with handles and rings, on stand, 537. A fine 
basin, with foliage inside, in high relief, with handles, 
on stand, 50 guineas. <A beautiful fluted basin, of 
white jade, delicately carved with foliage, and orna- 
mental handles with rings (one of them broken), on 
stand, 39 guineas. A rare and beautiful disc 
of white jade, exquisitely carved with landscapes, 
on elaborately carved wooden stand, with the 
companion disc, 71/. A rare cylindrical vessel, 
of white jade, elaborately carved, with land- 
scapes, an extraordinary fine specimen, on stand, 
607. A basin and cover of green jade, the surface 
beautifully carved with dragons and arabesques, and 
a stem of green jade of bamboo pattern, 38/. Old 
Chinese enamel.—A pair of magnificent circular jars 
of the finest enamel, with arabesque ornaments in 
brilliant colours, on wooden stands, with scagliola 
pedestals, 23 inches high, 105 guineas. A bronze 
statue of a negress, bearing a moderator lamp, on 
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black pedestal, 6 feet high, 47/7. A boar hunt—an | 
exquisite minute carving, in boxwood, in high relief, 

in walnut case, surmounted by a clock, the dial of 

lapis-lazuli, forming a beautiful garniture de chemince, 

802. Marbles. —A nymph, with doves on her 

uplifted arm, by Miller; a beautiful statuette, on 

marble pedestal, 62/.; a Bacchante reclining, a fine 

statue, half life size, on marble pedestal, 397. 10s. 

M. Ary Scheffer is finishing two large pictures of | 
‘‘Marguerite at the Fountain,” and “ Faust holding | 
the poisoned cup.——The Duke of Brabant is about | 
to add a salon to his palace, decorated with frescoes 

illustrative of the history of the Golden Fleece. The | 
commission fur the principal pictures has been en- 

trusted to M. H. Leys, of Antwerp.—Two of the 

most valuable paintings in the Dresden Gallery have 

been shamefully mutilated. A head of Christ, by 

Guido, has been cut out, and a Cupid, by Correggio, | 
has been scored with some sharp instrument. It is | 
not easy to fathom the motive for such mischievous 

baseness.——-A number of Celtic antiquities has 

been brought up in the Lake of Neufchatel near | 
Le Petit Cortaillod. They consist of swords, | 
a bronze axe, and agricultural implements. 
At the sale of the celebrated Dr. Véron’s pictures, | 
in Paris, very extraordinary prices were realised. A 

single figure, by Meissonier, a man reading, size 8 

inches by 6, 345/. (Mr. Uzielli, of London) ; the com- 

panion figure, same size, 336/.; a sketch, by Couture, 

‘Horace and Lydia,” 210/.; an early sketch by Ary | 
Scheffer, “‘ The Good Mother,” 126/.; “‘ Sunset,” by | 
Jules Dupré, 2251; ‘An eastern landscape,” by | 
Marilhat, 174/.; ‘‘ Landscape,” by Rousseau, 1831. ; 

“The Temptation,” by Diaz, 1507. The highest 

prices were given for the works of Décamp, of which | 
there were eleven pictures and seven drawings. The 

most important were :—‘‘ Joseph sold by his Bre- 

thren,” 1428/7. (M. Selliére, the banker); “A view in | 
Asia Minor,” 5767. (Mr. Lamme, of Rotterdam); 

“Road scene, with travellers, 291/.; ‘* Sunrise.” | 
1771.; “ The Gipseys,” 210/. (Mr. Uzielli, of London); | 
“Smyrna Harbour,” 470/. Amongst his drawings, a | 
pencil drawing, ‘“‘ Arabs crossing a Ford,” 630/.; and | 
two small oval drawings in colours, 1 inch by 1}, | 
“Punchinello and Monkeys riding,” 100/. The | 
“ Portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough,” by Sir | 
Joshua Reynolds, was bought by the Marquis of | 
Hertford for 3367. The whole sale produced about | 
10,0002. | 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. | 


Of its triumph at Sydenham, on the occasion of the | 
Handel Festival, it has good reason to be proud; nor 
is it less satisfactory to observe the steady progress it 
is making towards making its habitués familiar with 


the less known works of Handel and other great com- | ‘ 
| some of the largest theatres are more suitable for the 


posers. We have less sympathy with Mr. Bowley’s 
appeal to the public on behalf of the Halle Monument. | 
If, as he states, Prince Frederick William of Prussia | 
and many of the most illustrious personsin Germany 
are lending their aid to the scheme, there ought to be 
no need of a contribution from England. Let Mr. 
Bowley get up a subscription for a monument to the 
great composer in London, and he will have good 
grounds to go upon; but why send round the hat 
for the decoration of Germany ? —— Architects are 
truly the successors of the fairies, especially when 
they have no Government work to deal with. The 
Arabian Nights tells us how, when a young prince 
looked out of his window in the morning, there stood 
a palace where the night before was a bare plot of | 
ground. The princes of Bow-street—if there be any | 
there—must have sustained an equal astonishment in 
beholding the miraculous celerity with which the 
noble Opera-house has arisen which new stands upon 
the site of that which was burnt in 1856. The greatest 
credit is due to the architect and contractors for the 
way in which the work has been executed. The | 
fittings for the interior have, we hear, been completed | 
whilst the more solid parts of the edifice were being 
constructed, and are now all ready to be put in their 
places. We have little doubt that Mr. Gye will be 
able to redeem his promise to the public, of opening 
his house about the middle of May; so that when 
Madame Ristori makes her third visit, she will be | 
at last introduced to the publicin a theatre worthy | 
of her transcendent merits. Apropos of Madame 
Ristori, we hear that the eminent photographic 
artist, Mr. Herbert Watkins, of Regent-street, 
has a plan in contemplation which will be gra- 
tifying to all who desire to possess a memo- | 
tial of the great artiste—and who does not? It 

seems that Mr. Watkins has succeeded in taking a } 
large number of studies in a series of sittings afforded 
him by Madame Ristori—studies .which the great 
actress herself has lauded as being the best, indeed, | 
the only productions of the kind that can be consi- 

dered genuine and worthy of her. Mr. Watkins in- 

tends to select some twenty of these studies where- | 
with to form an album, to be called ‘The Ristori | 
Album,” and he furthermore proposes to invite the most | 
celebrated critics connected with the English press to 





Tue Sacred Harmonic Society discloses a very pros- | various large theatres of Europe. 
perous condition in its last report; evidently it is | 


doing much, and the public appreciates its labours. | 


| to make sound travel. 


contribute critical articles upon the various characters | having during the same period expended many hun- 


in Madame Ristori’s repertoire. The work will thus 
have a double value; for it will not only provide the 


} 


dreds a-year in relieving the widow, the orphan, and 
the distressed. Over and above the amount of actual 


best possible record of all the phases of Madame | good it had done, it had ever been a great consolation 
Ristori’s genius, but it will also become a monument | 


of the state of art-criticism in 
present day. Mr. Watkins's prospectus will shortly 
be in the hands of all patrons of art.—— 
It is now spoken of as more than probable that the 
Lyceum Theatre will be converted into a large hotel, 
under the management of a joint-stock company. The 
enormous rent asked for this house has made it for 
some time the grave of speculative managers, and we 


England at the | 


are not disposed to view its conversion into anything | 


useful with much regret. It may be that the loss of 


this theatre will be the indirect means of bringing about | 


that which we have long desired to see realised, viz., 
the erection of a comtortable and elegant little theatre 
at the West-end, for genuine English farces, come- 
diettas and operas. Such a place of entertainment, 
properly carried out, would be popular, and conse- 
quently successful. Something of this kind is to be 
attempted, we understand, by Miss Swanborough, who 
has taken the Strand Theatre on a lease for seven 


years, and has restored the house to a condition of | 


elegance and comfort which has long been foreign to 
it. Miss Swanborough, who is herself a very pro- 


missing and attractive young actress, has gathered | 
under her gentle sway an excellent and workable | 


little ¢rouwpe, among whom we notice such names as 
Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss 
and Mrs. Selby. The prices of admission wil] 
be necessarily considerably raised ; 

no doubt that when the public 


sees what 


but we have | 


M. Oliver, | 


has been and will be done, it will be easily recon- | 


ciled to that.—It is not true, and we regret to 


hear it, that Mr. Wigan is about to resume manage- | 


ment. The report of the marriage of Mr. Charles 
Mathews is still unconfirmed by himself. The notice 


in the Times was, we understand, inserted by some | 


unauthorised third party, and none of Mr. Mathews’ 
family have as yet received from him any intimation 
of the event. Miss Blanche Fane, the promising 
young actress who acting in The Little Treasure drew 


to the subscribers to know that, should any unfore- 
seen reverses overtake them, there was always a bank 
on which they could draw without shame. As one 
of those who had owed many happy hours of his life 
to the harmless pleasures of the theatre, he could 
only hope that an institution so beneficial to those 
who ministered to those pleasures would steadily in- 
crease in usefulness and efficiency. Mr. C. Dickens 
proposed the health of the chairman in very eulogistic 
terms, and at the same time took occasion to bear 
his testimony to the prudence, the goodness, the self- 
denial, and the self-respect of the actors of England— 
a class which had been too long depreciated, and 
whose virtues a stupid and illiberal superstition had 
wholly denied. 

Dr. Maitland has printed some notes for private 
circulation, pointing out the necessity for a thorough 
revision of Strype. The case is clearly proved beyond 
dispute. Among other literary novelties, we may 
shortly expect the score volumes of voyages and 
scientific observations by the Prince de Joinville, 
which are said to be in the press. Whether they will 
include his celebrated “ observations” upon the feasi- 
bility of invading England we have not heard; but 
the republication of them at this time would be in 
singular appropriateness and good taste. Mr. Mark 
Napier has applied for an injunction to restrain the 
sale of Mr. James Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Montrose,” 
on the ground of invasion of copyright.——The va- 
cancy in the chair of Modern History at Oxford has 
been filled by Mr. G. Smith. Signor Arrivabene, 
the well-known teacher of Italian, has been nominated 
professor of that language to London University Col- 
lege. The proprietors of the Waverley copyrights 
have made an arrangement withthe London Journal for 
the reprint of the Abbotsford edition of Waverley. The 
effect of this will be that the subscribers will be able 
to purchase the Waverley novels, largely diluted with 


| inferior matter, at something like double the price of 


upon her such a large amount of popularity, has died | 


in America.——The Preston Guardian 
curious story of a fracas at the Blackburn theatre. 


relates a | 


On the occasion of the manager’s benefit, and during | 


the performance of the popular farce Raising the Wind, 
the entrance of a posse of bailiffs gave an air of reality 


the result. 





Avy Italian journal gives the comparative size of the 
The old theatre at 
Parma is the largest in the world. Then comes the 
San Carlos, of Naples; then La Scala, Milan; then 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London; then the Carlo 


| which had not been intended. The audience took the | 
| part of the discomfited players, and a general row was 


the best edition. A new periodical, price one shil- 
ling, will be commenced in April, to be called 
“ Meliora, a Quarterly Review of Social Science: ” it 
will be published by Messrs. Partridge and Oakey. 
——The subscription of the trade to Brock’s “‘ Life of 
Havelock ” reached the large number of nearly 33,000, 
two wholesale houses having each taken 5200 copies. 

On Friday evening (26th ult.), Mr. Dickens 
read his “‘ Christmas Carol” to the members of the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. There was an 
audience of at least 2000 persons, who expressed their 


| delight and sympathy in the most enthusiastic man- 


Felice, at Genoa; then the Pagliano, at Florence; | 


then'the theatre at Moscow ; then the Theatre Royal, 
Turin; and, finally, the Grand Opera at Paris. 
Those who are curious in such matters know that 


human voice than those of smaller dimensions. The 
architect of a theatre should build in such a way as 


commodate the largest number of persons in the most 


| uncomfortable amount of space seems to be the only 


object in view.x——M. Harlevy’s opera “La Ma- 


| gicienne” has been produced with great success at 


the Grand Opera, Paris. The libretto is by M. de 
Saint Georges.—A comic opera, by Prince Ponia- 
towski, and called ‘“‘ Don Desiderio,” has been repro- 
duced in Paris at the Italian Opera. It originally 
appeared in Rome, sixteen years ago.——Mme. Frez- 
zolini is still singing at the Havana, where the climate 
has, it is said, entirely restored her former exquisite 
voice. The consequence is, that her success has now 
become a complete furore. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Mr. THACKERAY, supported by Mr. Charles Dickens 


and other literary gentlemen, presided at the Royal 
Theatrical Fund dinner, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


on Monday. In proposing the toast of the evening, 
“ Prosperity to the Royal General Theatrical Fund,” 
Mr. Thackeray began by referring to the earliest days 
of the Greek drama, when Solon sharply rated 
Thespis for “‘ the parcel of lies and nonsense” which 


he acted on a waggon before the Athenian populace, | 


remarking that the man who would tell such fibs on a 
stage would forge a bill of exchange. There were 
demure and pompous Solons in our own times who 
not only anathematised the drama, but denounced all 
works of fiction on principle. But, because these sages 
were so wise and virtuous, was that any reason why 
there should be “ no more cakes and ale?” In spite of 


| these squeamish people and their prudery, all the youth, 


all the life, and all the humour that was left in us 
cried out, “* We must have our sport.” When, how- 
ever, these Solons saw that the professors of the 
Thespian art were thrifty, prudent, and charitable, 


they would be constrained to raise their estimate of | roneous. 


The ancients paid great at- | 
| tention to this necessity ; in our own day, how to ac- 


} 





| in the arts. 


ner. At the close the Lord Provost, in the name of the 
directors, presented to Mr. Dickens a silver Christmas 
wassail bowl of elegant and elaborate workmanship. 
In acknowledging it Mr. Dickens said: “I beg to 
assure you that | am deeply sensible of your kind 
welcome and of this beautiful and great surprise, and 
that I thank you for them cordially and with all my 
heart. 1 have never forgotten, and never can forget, 
that I have the honour to be a burgess and guild 
brother of the city of Edinburgh. So long as sixteen 
or seventeen years ago the first great public recogni- 
tion and encouragement I ever received was bestowed 
on me by this generous and magnificent city—by this 
city, so distinguished in letters, and so distinguished 
You will readily believe that I have 
carried to the various countries I have since traversed, 
and though all my subsequent career, a proud and 
affectionate remembrance of that eventful epoch of my 
life, and that to come to Edinburgh is to me like 
coming home.” 

The following sums have been granted in the year 
1855-56 to sundry learned societies :—To the Royal 
Society, 1000/.; British Museum, 60,161/.; the De- 
partment of Science and Art, 79,3647. The returns 
from the Antiquarian, the Geological, the Entomo- 
logical, and the Zoological Societies and the 
Society of Arts are nil. It seems, therefore, 
that the Marlborough-house scheme, of which we 
have so little reason to be proud, costs us 20,0004 
per annum more than the British Museum, of which 
we have so nuch.——The Times complains that it is 
impossible to report the debates in the Houses of 
Parliament, on account of the acoustical deficiencies 
of the building. ‘‘ We are sure,” says the leading 
journal, “it is necessary only to allude to the defect 
to produce a remedy.” It is, however, an old com- 
plaint, yet Sir Charles Barry has not yet pulled down 
the Legislative Palace.—--The following advertise- 
ment (clipped from the 7imes) proves that the Con- 
servative party is looking up :— 

ITERARY. — WANTED, experienced 

POLITICAL WRITERS, of undoubted talent and origi- 
nality, for a Conservative Newspaper. Brilliant and powerful 
writers, whose style is fresh and unhackneyed, will only be 
treated with. Terms to be stated. Specimens of writing (if 
sent) will be carefully returned. Apply, with real name and 
address (in confidence) to Conservative, &c., &c. 

Conflicting rumours are afloat respecting the pro- 
prietorship of the Press and Record newspapers. 
Some journals (and, among others, the Saturday Re- 
view) assert that the former one belongs to Mr. 
Newdegate. This (says another) “is simply er- 
Mr. Seeley is the sole proprietor, and 


them. The society in whose behalf they had met was | neither Mr. Seeley nor Mr. Newdegate have anything 
but thirteen years old, and yet it had saved 10,000, | to do with the Record,” 
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The Siecle 
in its feuilleton, finding it no longer safe to continue 
it.—The Journal des Debats says that 300,000 pieces 
of darkened glass were sold upon the Boulevards on 
the day of the eclipse. ——Mr. Bancroft, the historian 
of America, has been some time engaged on the con- 
tinuation of his great werk, and his publishers an- 
nounce a new volume for the Ist of May. This will 
form Vol. VII. of the history, but the first of a new 
series—The History of the American Revolution, 
to be comprised in four volumes, of which the first 
two will embrace the period from May 1774, to the 
Declaration of Independence. The first volume is 
compiled, in a great measure, from manuscript and 
unpublished sourees. Mr. Bancroft has had access to 
documents, both on our side of the water and hisown, 
of great value and importance to him in preparing 
this work, which are not open to ordinary investi- 
gation. It will be published simultaneously in Boston 
and London. peli tonto can now boast of a literary 
journal, called the Atheneum. Its E nglish namesake 
feels complimented at the fact that “this is the third 
foreign periodical which has done us the honour of 
adopting our name.” Quere, is it us or Minerva who 
is most honoured in the matter? Amyot has 
published a supplement to M. de Bazancourt’s semi- 
Official history of the Crimean war. It treats of the 
naval part of the business, and is dedicated to the 
navy. Mr. R. H. 
lish version - M. de Bazancourt’s work will, 
bably, render his task complete by adding this. 





pro- 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


ConcERTS.— PASSION-WEEK, &c. 

Sr. Marrry’s-HALL.—Bach’s “ Passions-Musik.” 

Drury-LANE THEATRE,—Concerts of the Pyne- 
Harrison Company. 

Sr. James’s-HALL.—Opening of. 

Surrey THEATRE.—-Miss Goddard in Hamlet. 

This is the great season of concerts, and the dull 
week of the theatrical year; the week in which 
nothing histrionic takes place beyond anticipation of 
the coming Easter pieces. It would be a needless and 
a wearisome task to recapitulate even the names of 
the different concerts which have taken place during 
the past fortnight. The most notable among them 
have been the performance at St. Martin’s-hall, on 
Wednesday night, of the “ Passions-Musik” of 
John Sebastian Bach, by the Bach Society, under the 
direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett. The ‘“ Pas- 
sions- Musik” 
of our Saviour, comes with peculiar appropriateness 
at this season of the year. The composition per- 
formed on this occasion is founded on the narrative of 
the event given by St. Matthew, and presents features 
of greater dramatic intensity than are usually to be 
found in oratorios. The soloists were Mesdames 
Weiss and S:reet, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Ben- 
son, and Mr. Winn. The Prince Consort was present, 





Gould, the translator of the Eng- | 


being intended to illustrate the Passion | 


and is understood to have expressed himself as being | 


highly delighted with the performance. 

Other no 
new St. J 
for the first time on Wednesday last. I hear great 
things of Mr. Owen Jones’s colouring, toning, light- 
ing, and the rest; but shall beg leave to suspend my 
judgment until [ see with mine own eyes—which, as 
yet, [have not done. At the first of these concerts 
also the Prince was present. 

At Drury-lane 
pany is giving a series 
throughout Passion-week. 


of English opera concerts 


The se ‘le ction is good, and 


the success is very fair. The chief among the singers 
are the Misses Pyne, Miss Thirwall, and Malle. Finoli, 


Messrs Weiss, F. Glover, G. Honey, and W. Har- 
rison. The list ofinstrumentalists contains the very best 
rmers of the English school. The name of Miss 
‘Ila Goddard has been added to those who ac- 
companied Miss Pyne on her provincial trip. 
Last Thursday I had an opportunity for which I 
have long desired—I saw Hamlet played, and well 
played, by a woman. It was Miss Goddard, the 
tragic actress, who has been lately performing at the 
Surrey, that did this thing, and even had she failed, 
allwho love Shakspere and all who love art would 
have owed her thanks for an interesting experiment. 
Fail, howe she did not; on the contrary, she suc- 
ceeded so | that I should be hard put to it to 
name a better Hamlet now upon our stage. The se- 
cret of this is, I suppose, after all, that Hamlet has 
much of the woman in him—the fickle, witty, way- 
ward, im} woman. Then, again, he is a lad. 
Avaunt, thou word-grubber—thou that pointest out 
to me what I well know, that the grave-digger makes 
Hamlet out to be thirty! That was but a flattery to 
Burbage, who first played the part, and was 
‘fat and scant breath;” but Hamlet is 
a boy throughout; he is fresh from college; 
he is young enough to wish to make a 
mésalliance for love; and he is chidden by his mother 
as though he were scarcely out of leading strings; 
therefore the boyish look which Miss Goddard con- 
trived to assume was not ill-suited to the part. But 
her performance had other and higher merits. Her 









' 
rfectly, 





ulsive 


of 


reading is admirable, expressing the feeling of each | 
word with a depth of intensity seldom achieved by 


table concerts have been those given at the | 
imes’s-hall, which was opened to the public | x, 


Theatre the Pyne-Harrison com- | 


has ceased to publish Eugéne Sue’s novel 


| New York, 


| anew firm, known as ‘“ Hodge and Shober, 


men, more seldom by women; her action was good 


Il mn ; . . . 
lhe first publisher in Connecticut 


and appropriate ; she reserves the outbursts of passion | 


for the proper times, and plays ‘the level parts” of 
the character in a perfectly natural and unconstrained 
manner. In taking leave of Miss Goddard for awhile, 
I beg her to take an early opportunity of repeating the 
experiment. Of the other characters I can say nothing 
in praise, except as regards the winning and gentle 
Ophelia of Miss Eburne, and the genuine, Shaks- 
perian, and admirably-humorous Gravedigger of 
Mr. H. Widdicomb. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR FRANZ Kucier, the author of many well-known 
and valuable works on Art, died suddenly, at Berlin, on 
the 18th ult., in the 50th year of his age. He was 
made Professor of Botany to the 
in 1817; President of the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Natural Philosophers at Vienna in 1818; and after fulfil- 
ling the duties of Public Lecturer to the Universities of 
Breslau and Bonn, he held an important post in connection 
with the Ministry of Public Instruction. Owing, it is said, 
to his political tendencies, which were of a liberal kind, 
he was dismissed from his post during the great revo- 
lutionary year 1848. In consequence of this he is said to 
have died very poor, having been compelled to sell all his 
collections and library, and to getascanty living by taking 
pupils. 

JouN Hooan, the eminent Irish sculptor, died in Dublin, 
of asthma, on Saturday last. A correspondent writes: “It 
is no exaggeration to say that his death is a national loss 
He was emphatically the Irish seulptor, and had his life 
been spared, he would have graced many of our cities with 
the finest specimens of art. He was engaged up to his 
death on two commissions—the Matthew Testimonial in 
Cork, and one of the bas-reliefs for the Wellington Monu- 
ment in the Park, illustrative of the duke’s concession of 
civil and religious liberty. John Hogan was in his 58th 
year, having been born in 1800. His birthplace was 
Tallow, county of Waterford, though Cork claimed the 
honour.” 








BOOKS RECENTLY, PUBLISHED. 


Abercrombie’s Gardener's Pocket Journal, by Glenny, 
Adolphus's ters from Spain in 1856 and 1857, 
Alford’s Four Sermons: Parable of the Sower, fep. 8vo. 
Anderson's Geography for Junior Classes, 18mo, 11d. cl. 
Bouverie’s Force et Faiblesse, No, 1, cr. 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Charente’s Exercises adapted to the French Language, 
Christian Treasury (The), 1857, royal 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Comte's Catechism of Positive Religion, trans. by Congreve, 63. 6. cl. 
Dawbarn’s Naples and King Ferdinand, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Dickens's Works, Lib. lit. : Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. IL. 6s. cl. 
Earl’s Daughter (The), by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 2s. 6d 


35th ed. 2s, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. cl 





fep. 8vo. 3s. 














Ellesmere’s Essays on History, Bic Geography, &e 12s. cl. 
Ferguson's Microscope, its Relations and Applications, 3s, 6d. cl 
Glenny’s Handy-Book on Gardening, fep. 8vo. 1s. sw« 

= "iden Lectures (The), 2ud Series, ** Moore's 47 Sermons,” 8vo. 6s. 
joldsmith’s De 1 Village, with Exercises in Pa 1g, ls. 6d. 
Goldsraith s Poe Works, by Blanchard, illust. crown 8vo. 5s, 








Gover’s Handy-Book for all Readers, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
G rant’s Arthur Blane; or, The Hundred Cuirassiers, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
Greg's and Lettsom's Min ralogy of Great Britain and Ireland, 15s. 
Har nnibal’ sC smnpeigns, by Macdougall, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Haynes's Outlines of Equity, post 8vo. i108. cl. 
Herzog’s Protestant Encyclopedia, tr. by Bomberger, I art Vv “ 
Huc’s Christianity in ( hina, Tartary, and Thibet, Vol 1 
Tacob’s (Brig.-Gen.) Views and Opinions, ed. by Pelly 
Jenynse’s Observations in Meteorology, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cl 
Jenkins'’s Five Hundred Questions on Miscellaneous gy Ta ls. 
Latham's The Wayfs urers; OF, Foil and Rest, fep. 8vo. 
Lib. of Old Authors, “‘Crashaw, ed. by Turnbull,” 
Batrachomyomachia,”’ by ¢ hapm », Notes by Hox 
Lover's Quarrel (A), by Author of * Cousin Geoffrey, 
Macaul: y’s History of E and, Vol. V., post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
gh) Life and Times, by Brown, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ism on Chemistry, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Robert) Meme by Mitchell. er. 8vo. 6s. cl 
J 


3s. 6d. 
6 





5s. cl.; “ Homer's 

















F Aiming by the Author alian and his Playfellows,” 2s. 6c. 
eddie’s Treatment of Dipsoma 8vo. ls, swd, 
Railway Library : Hooton’s Colin Clink, 2s, bds. 
Scripture Birds, with coloured I}lastrations, imp. 16mo. 


$. 6d. a 
Seaman's Pocket Annual for 1858, compiled by Mayo, Is. cl. sw. 
ntial’s Test- Books for Students, Part IIL., er. Svo. 2s. 6d. s 
Words of Lord Jesus, by Pope, Vols VIL. and VIIL., 10s. 6d 












Smith's Light for Dark Days, 32mo. 1s, 6d. cl. gilt 

St. John’s Education of the People, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Stone's God's Acre; or, Notices relating to Churehyards, 10s. 6d. c} 
Timbs’g Scho ime minent Men, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

r ans Of A jation for Promotion of Social Science, i857, 15s. cl 





I'wo Napoleons anc iE igiand (The). 8vo. ls. ew« 

Vaughan's ays and Remains, edited by V aughs an, 

Wanderings in the L and ¢ of Ham, by a Daughter of 

Wiseman’s The Last ar Popes and Rome in their 7 

Wynn's Ties of Kindred; or, Rest at Eventide, fop. 8vo. Ls. 6d. bds, 
4onerican Impartations. 

of Jerusalem, in case, 18mo. 4s, 6d. el. 





2 vols. 14s, cl. 
7 : 








Barclay'’s Map ¢ 









Catalogue e Astor Library at York, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Gauss’s Theoria Motus, by Davis, 4to. 25s. cl. 

Sprangue’s Annals of the American Pulpit, Vols. HI. and LV. 32 
rall’s Lilt ed Family Gymnasium, post 8vo. 6s e! 





Social: and Moral, Svo. 


Esthetic, 





Upham’s Letters, 


RECORDS ¢ 
years after his first publication appeared in Philadel- 
phia, William Bradford removed to New York, where 
he set up the first printingpress established in Manhat- 
tan Island! He continued to publish pamphlets, Acts 
of Assembly, &c., until 1725, when he began the pub- 
lication of the first a. printed in this state. 
A year later, we find John Peter Ze nger printing 
pamphlets in Smith-street. In 1733 he began the 
publication of a newspaper, an enterprise that ex- 
cited the enmity of Bradford. After Zenger’s death, 
his widow kept a pamphlet store. 
established a bookstore here, in connection with which 
he seems to have managed a small newspaper. But 





the first bookseller who carried on the trade to any | 


extent was James Rivington. He was, in 1760, in 
partnership with one Brown, a bookseller in Phila- 
deiphia; but the year 
and commenced business 
street, still retaining his connection with the Phila- 
delphia house. In 1762 he established a branch 
house in Boston. 


book trade, afterwards ‘‘Shober and Loudon,” and 
Samuel Loudon alone before the close of the year. 





yas Thomas Short. 
In 1710 he issued, from New London, ‘‘ The Saybrook 
Platform of Church Discipline.” He was succeeded, in 
1714, by Timothy Green of Boston. ‘The first book, 


| we believe, published in New Haven, was a Latin 


| of the eighteenth century. 
University of Erlangen | 


| every br 





} the 


| ens suring 


r PuBLIsHInG In New YorkK.—Seven 


In 1,65 Jobn Holt | 


following he removed to | 
in Wall- | 


Three years after this date, we find | 
” in the | 


edition of the laws of Yale College, which appeared 
in 1754. It bore the imprint of Parker and Co. Ten 
years later this firm was succeeded by Benjamin 
Mecom, who had in turn, as successor, Samuel 
Green, in 1767. In Rhode Island the first publisher 
was George Dexter. In 1643 he issued “ A Key to 
the Language of the Indian Natives of Narraganset.” 
James Franklin was a Rhode Island publisher; he 
died in 1735; was succeeded by his widow, who took 
into partnership Samuel Hall, by whom, after his 
death, the business was managed. Publishing was 
not introduced into Maryland until the latter portion 
The first work that was 
published in this state was a German edition of the 
Bible, printed by Nicholas Hasselboct.—American 
Publishers’ Circular. 





Woop ENG RAVING. — MR.  GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute 
anch of WOOD a AVING in the best style, and 
at most reasonable charges. Labels, show-cards, and trad¢ 
cats ulogues designed and we 
London: 1, Ess 


2 


reet Strand W.C. 
TIXRELOAR’S COCOA - NUT 

WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL. 

Mattresses Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c. 

awarded: London, New York, and Paris. 

taining prices and every particular, free by post 

T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, 

London, d 












FIBRE 
—Matting, Mats, 
Prize Medals 
— ‘logues, con- 


Ludgate-hill, 


OOD WINE needs no Bush,” neither 
does an ate improvement require any puff.— 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect kind 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of articles for 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps and 
Iso the Guard Letter-book always on hand, at HAR- 
S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope w il receive prompt attention. 


Gis SAL 





‘CIGARS !—at GOODRICH’S 





Stores, 407, 8Oxford-street, London, near Soho- 
dl pp ncn containing 14, for ls. post free, six 


stamps extra, lb. boxes, containing 103, 12s. 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed “* H. N. Gooprica.”” A large stock of 
the most approved Brands. Orders, amounting to one seve- 
reign, sent carriage free within the London Parcels Delivery 
circuit; amounting to two sovereigns, carriage free to any 
railway-station in the United Kingdom. The Trade supp lied. 


\LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 


NIGHT LAMPS; Tin at 1s.; Lacquered or Bronzed, 











ls. 6d. each, for Burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe and economical yet intro- 
ducec 


€ 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Pealers, 
S. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Regent’s-park ; 


and wholesale by 
and by PALMER 





and Co., Clerke nwell, London, E.C. 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 


THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 
RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TRa is thus secured to 
Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer at a high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 
states of Horniman’s Teas:—‘‘ The green not being covered 
with Prussian blue, &e., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tensely dark ;"’ wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 
Prices 3s. 8 fs., and 4s. 4d. perlb. London Agents :—Purs- 
sell, 78, ¢ ornill Elphinstone. 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford- 
street, and 21, Throgmorton-street, B ank: Wolf, 75, St. Paul’s- 
churechya ny Dodson, 98, Blac kman-street, Jorough. Sold 
in Packets by Hornman’s Agents in all parts of ‘the kingdom. 


GTOVES, KITCHEN NGES 

FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, of the _ ~ eae only, 
and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sold 
by F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, 
Oxford-street, W. Improve d Grates for Bedreoms and Offices. 
with regulating dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 


STRONG, 





















from 25s. to 42s, each. Ditto, with porcelain sides of two or 
three colours and of clegant designs, from to 70s. each. 
An attempt isnow made to introduce porcelain to grates for 





use in bedrooms, sitting-rooms, &c., the prices not exceeding 
those of common register grates. The use of porcelain for 
this purpose is recommended from its cleanliness, cheapness, 
reiiestiog power, and beauty. Smoke-Consuming Grates 
from 50s, each. 

Also, 


DWARDS'S SMOKE- CONSUMING 
4 KITCHEN RANGE.—A perfect Cooking Apparatus, 
the operations of cooking being conducted with 
iness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects a 
g of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually 
Ss any smoky chimney, and obviates the expense of 
imney sweeping. It is the only Range for which the First 
Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
may be seen in daily operation at F. E>warps, Son, and Co.'s 
Shewrooms. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded.—General 
Stove and Kit -hen Range Mz anu acturers, 







win ES from SOUTH AFRICA— 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


These wines, the produce of a British colony, which has 
eseaped the vine disease (the vintage occurring in February 
may account for the same), are in consequence wholesome, and 
are warranted free from acidity and brandy—and are adntitted 
vy Her Majesty’s Customs at half duty, hence the low price. 

A Pint Sample Bottle of each for 24 stamps, bottles included. 
Packages allowed for when returned. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 
Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms cash,.—C ountry orders must contain a remittance: 
( heque 8 to be crossed ** Bank of London.’ 

L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchureh- 
alk London. Counting-house entrance. first door on the 
left wp Rail way-place. 

“Mr. J. L. Denman now supplies these wines at 20s. per 
dozen, and it gives us much pleasure confidently to recom- 
mend thm to our readers." —Vide John Bull, Jan 17, 1867. 

“We have taken the trouble to try Mr. Denman's wines, 
and have also submitted them to several of the clergy, and the 
opinion formed is.that they are worthy of being patronised.’ 

—Clericat 


1857, 





’ . 22, 
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Y 
TE, aon 


1G SUITS 
und Cheviot 
BENJAMI N, 


the Guinea Dress 


Waterproof Sleeve 
Black cloth dress and frock 
‘a ane Stans te users, ¢ guinea. 
nt for trousers and 
of the 


Hig 


Cape 


coats, 


season at 


h Holborn, 


GOMETHIN NEW UNDER 
. A CHAIR in which the BABY NURSES ITSELF. 
» greatest boon to Mothers ever known. Get a prospectus, 
better still, get a Chair and try it—WILSON, NEWTON, 
and Co., 144, High Holborn, Patentees for all Europe. 
GLENFIEL D PATENT STARC H, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, Hooper, 55, Grosyenor-street, Bond -street 
WINTER HOOSIER 
of every description, 
MANUFACTURED OF E BHer TALITIES, 
EXPRESSLY F E 
By POPE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall: M all 
HE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made 
from the best Materials, by workmen of cultivated taste 
t the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the appreciation of the 
fashionable world of genuine and perfect A les of Dress 
renders the success of the Sydenham Top Coat rtainty.— 
SAMUEL BROTHI > Be FF l 
\ THAT'S IN A N AME ?—This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate 
ill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. ; 
for in the fashionable world there is associated with the 
Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea synonymous with a graceful, 
easy, end well-fitting Garment 
HE FORT Y-SEVEN SHILLIN 
are made to order from Seotch, Heather. 
Tweeds, all wo« ! and thoroughly shrank, by B. 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 
The Two-guinea Frock and Dress Coats, 
rousers, and the Half-guinea Waistcoats 
N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 
MHE CHANCERY SUIT complete for 
50s., or the Trousers 16s. This novel, lasting, 
elegant Suit is pronounced unequalled for 
yunge; produced in Scotch and other woolk 
10st approved patterns. To be had only of t inventors, 
PHILLIPS and Samson, Merchant Tailors and Pr fe ssed 
Trouser Makers, 40, High Holborn, opposite Chane ery- la e. 
HE Guinea 
in every ¢c 
from two to three 
A good fit guaranteed I 
waistcoats is replete with eve ry nove ity 
noderate prices. Obearve the address, 40, 
pposite Chan ai ne. Established 1829. 
T° 3 ISTERS. — The CLERICAL 
ats mm 2/7, 2s, 
A superfine Wo 1 Blael ClohF: 
Cassock Vest, .tols 
Wool-dyed Black Doe skin " Tr 
Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. 
Quality, fit, and workmanship gu teed. Instruction 
or self-measurement and pattern sent post free. Personal 
attendance within five miles,—S. Batram, Tailor, 160, Totten- 
ham-court-road, four doors south of Shoolbred and Co.’s. 


EMIGRATION AND OUTFITS. 

MIGRANTS to AUSTRALIA, TAS- 
MANIA, NEW ZEALAND. CAPE GOOD HOPE, 
CANADA, &c., can be supplied with every formation, from 
tae most reliable sonrees, by §S So V and Co. 
EMIGRATION OUTFITTERS, 3 1, Bishopsgate-stre et 

(opposite the London Tavern). 
PASSAGES to any of the Colonies ¢ 
S. W. SILver and ¢ Apply 
above address, where the latest informati 
s gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit 
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"TOWELS nd GLOVES the body w 
2 aihy and cleanly state, giv ng a proper cir 
lood and a health and clear action of the 
each, 
MOLDAVIAN and TURKISH TOWELS 
moisture without friction, thus preventil 
much complained of by parties with tender 
s. 6d. the half-dozen. 
TURCO SPONGE 


SKIN. 


vented 


WASHING GLOVES 

Flesh Gloves ~ creat v aricty, - per pair; and 

tion of Medi Rubbers as recommended 

Turkish Bath- 8 Pueerene Towels. 

A. and T. DAVIES; F : nily Linen Warehous 
1740), 121, High Holl 
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THE SUN | 


LLARTON’S STEEL 
+ This elegant and very palatable preparation has now 
become a great favourite with the profession and the public. 
It is prescribed by most of the eminent Physicians in London, 
and by many of them patronised in their own families. he 
medical and scientific journals have pronounced the steel bis 
cuits to be a most useful and agreeable tonic, 
to children and delicate females. Sold in boxes, at ls. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. each, by the propriet« oe, S. SaxBy, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist, 254, Hi; gh-str et, wark 
\ EASAM’S MEDIC ATE D CREAM, a 
4 certain Cure for Gout, Rhet m, Burns, Scalds, 
B ruise s, Chilblains, Old Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
kinds of erup tions of the skin, &c., is as delicate in 
Eau de Cologne, it not being a greasy apes. — 
sale and retail at the depot, 13, Catherine-street, 
don, in pots, with full directions at ls. 1h 9d., 48. 6d. ; 
in family jars, at 1s. and 22s. each; and | 1 medicine ver 
dors in town or country. 
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free from smell, and perfectly harmless to the skin. 
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Letter 
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You are at perfect liberty to ma 
1 may please of this communication, as the con- 
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“To Mr. Thos. Powell.” “Wa. Boarps 
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FIRE AND 


LIFE 


Che iverpool and Hondon 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836.-EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON; 
68, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER; 
128, INGRAM-STREET, GLASGOW ; 


THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. 


JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER EWART, Esq., M.P. Chairmar 
JOHN B, BRANCKER, Esq. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. 
ALEX. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
WILLIAM EARLE, Esq. 
THOMAS HAIGH, Esq. 
ROBERT HIGGIN, Esq. 


Secretary—SWINTON BOULT, Esq. Assistant Se 


Solicitors—MESSRS. SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, and BLENKINSOP. 


Directors in London. 


MATTHEW FORSTER, Esq., Chairman. 
SIR J. MUSGROVE, Bart.,) ila 
GEO. FRED. YOUNG, Esq.f Deputy-Chairmen, 
JOHN ADDIS, Esq. 
EDWARD BARNARD, Esq. 


T 


tary—HENRY WHITMORE, Esq. 
Medical Referees—JAMES R. W. VOSE, Esq., M.P., THOMAS INMAN, Esq., M.D. 


OFFICES. 


56, WALL-STREET, NEW YORK; 

PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL ; 
WYNYARD-SQUARE, SYDNEY; and 
ELIZABETH-STREET SOUTH, MELBOURNE. 


Trustees. 
ADAM HODGSON, Esq 


Directors in Liverpool. 


SAMUEL HENRY THOMPSON, Esq 


GEORGE GRANT, Esq., JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


GEORGE HOLT, Esq 
HUGH HORNBY, Esq. 
JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esq. 

GEORGE HALL LAWRENCE, Esq. 

HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Fsq. 
ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, Es 


ty Esq. 


Directors in Scotland. 


| THOMAS RICHARDSON, Esq., Glasgow, Chairman. 
| ROBERT STEELE, Esq., Greenock, Deputy-Chairman. 
J. C. BOLTON, Esq., Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BROWN, Esq., M.P. 

C. S. BUTLER, Esq., M.P. 

SIR WM. P. DE BATHE, Bart. 

HENRY V. EAST, Esq. 

WM, EWART, Esq., M.P. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq. 

EDWARD HUGGINS, Esq. 

DONALD LARNACH, Esq. 

JOHN LAURIE, Esq., M.P. 

ROSS D. MANGLES, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. 

JOHN RANKING, Esq. 

W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 

SWINTON BOULT, Esq. 
Resident Secretary BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq. 
Auditor—H. H. CANNAN, Esq. 
Medical Referees—ALEX. ANDERSON, Esq., and J. 

PAGET, Esq. 
Bankers—THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PALMER, PALMER, and BULL, 
of Bedford-row. 

Surveyor—WM. THOMPSON, Esq. 


Directors in Manchester. 

SAMUEL ASHTON, Esq., Chairman. 

E. R. LANGWORTHY, Esq. 

EDWARD TOOTAL, Esq. 

JAS. ASPINALL TURNER, Esq., M.P. 

THOMAS WRIGLEY, Esq. 

SWINTON BOULT, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—R. A. KENNEDY, Esq. 
Medical Referee—EDW. BLACKMORE, Esq. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


MATTHEW BROWN, Esq., Greenock. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Jun., Esq., Glasgow. 
DAVID CRAWFORD, Esq., Greenock. 
JAMES J. GRIEVE, Esq., Greenock. 
WILLIAM McEWEN, Esq., Glasgow. 
JAS. REID STEWART, Esq., Glasgow. 
JAMES STEWART, Esq., Greenock. 
SWINTON BOULT, Esq. 


| Resident Secretary inGlasgow—DAVID STEWART, Esq. 


j 


| 
{ 


Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. 


1856, 
£820,374 


Life Insurance. 


| Resident Secretary in Greenock—D. R. CRAWFORD, Esq. 


Medical Referees. 
R. SCOTT ORR, Esq., M.D., Glasgow. 
J. F. PATON, Esq., M.D., Greenock. 
Bankers. 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, Glasgow. 
THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, Greenock. 
Law Agent. 
JAMES RITCHIE, Eszq., 
Directors in Montreal. 
T. B. ANDERSON, Esq., Chairman. 
ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq. 
HENRY CHAPMAN, Esq. 
JAMES MITCHELL, Esq. 
HENRY N. STARNES, Esq. 
ROBERT S. TYLEE, Esq. 
Resident Sceretary. 
J. H. MAITLAND, Esq. 


Glasgow. 


CONSTITUTION AND CAPITAL. 


All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. The Capital is 2,000,000/., divided into 100,000 Shares 
of 20/. each, 94,2117. of which are in the hands of Proprietors. 


Capital Paid-up and Accumulated Funds 


JOHN MARRIOTT, Esq. 

EDWARD MOON, Esq. 

CHARLES STEWART PARKER, Esq. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, Esq. 
FRANCIS SHAND, Esq. 

JOHN SWAINSON, Esq. 


Auditors—CURIS. JAMES CORBALLY, Esq., DANIEL JAMES, Esq. 
Bankers—THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Surveyor—JOHN STEWART, Esq. 


Directors in New York. 
JAMES BROWN, Esgq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS COTTENET, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq. 
EUGENE DUTILH, Esq. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, Esq. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jun., Esq. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jun., Esq. 
EDWARD F. SANDERSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM S. WETMORE, Esq. 
Resident Secretary. 
ALFRED PELL, Esq. 


Directors in Melbourne, Victoria. 
The Hon. J. F. PALMER, M.L.C., Chairman. 

JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, Esq. 

JAMES HENTY, Esq., M.L.C. 

JAMES M‘CULLOCH, Esq., M.L.C. 

FRANCIS MURPHY, Esq., M.L.C. 

Resident Secretary. 
WILLIAM MURRAY ROSS, Esq. 


Directors in Sydney, New South Wales. 


JOSEPH SCAIFE WILLIS, Esq., Chairman. 

BENJAMIN BUCHANAN, Esq. 

SIR DANIEL COOPER. 

G. K. HOLDEN, Esq. 

EDWARD KNOX, Esq. 

JOHN B. WATT, Esq. 

Resident Secretary. 
A. STANGER LEATHES, Esq. 


1857. 
£1,088,018 





BUSINESS. 


1857, | 1856. Fire Insurance. 1847. 
£110,928 | £222972 Premiums £289,251 
The Income of the Company is £450,000 a year. 


1856. 


£17,338 


Annuities. 
Receipts. 


1857. 
£26,99( 


Premiums 


February 1858. SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
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